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Gandhi criticises Israel’s 
attitude towards peace 

GENEVA (Agencies) — Indian Prime — re- assess foreign policy, but rather to im- 


Tr 


Minister Rajiv Gandhi, citing (he agony of 
Bhopal, on Monday called urgently for es- 
tablishment of a code of conduct for inter- 
national corporations operating in deve- 
loping countries. 

“Questions of the social responsibility 
of transnational corporations ... have lo 
be tackled nationally and internation- 
ally," said Gandhi, addressing the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 

He said India welcomes (high techn- 
ology) collaboration with advanced coun- 
tries, but “we earnestly hope there will 
be a more open sharing or technological 
information". 

At a press conference here after ad- 
dressing the International Labour Organi- 
sation Conference, he said in addition 
that existing laws on multinationals 
should be more strictly enforced. 

He declined lo comment on whnt pro- 
gress was being made in legal proceedings 
over compensation payments from the US 
Union Carbide company from whoso fac- 
tory in India deadly gas leaked and killed 
over two thousand and maimed thousands 
of people. 

In his wide-ranging conference, the In- 
dian leader covered international trade 
questions, East- West tensions, regional 
questions like resistance in Afghanistan 
and disturbances in Sri Lanka, as well as 
making a brief comment on Palestine. 

Asked about Israeli policies, he said 
that the problems of the Middle East 
would not be solved unless all the parties 
were involved in the search for n solution. 

“By pretending that one party does not 
exist, we will not get a solution that will 
hold", he commented, in an apparent ref- 
erence to Israel's attitude to the Pales- 
tinians. 

The Indian Prime Minister was in Swit- 
zerland en route for home following a tour 
which has taken him lo Egypt. Algeria, 
France and the US. 

The purpose of his trip had not been to 


prove understanding with the countries in 
question, he noted. 

Asked about the possibility of major 
high-technology arms purchases from the 
US, he said the North ‘Americans were 
making such sales very difficult .because 
of their insistence on certain " clauses' ’ 
in contracts, but did not elaborate fur- 
ther. 

On the US star wars project he com- 
mented (hat “the taking or (he arms race 
to a new dimension" would make a nu- 
clear disarmament agreement even more 
difficult to achieve. 

One theme that Gandhi repeated fre- 
quently, both at the press conference and 
before the ILO delegates, was the need to 
find a new international economic order, 
which did not discriminate against the 
developing world. 

Arafat urges 
governments for 
Arab summit 

AMMAN ( Kuna) — PLO Chairmun Yasser 
Arafat Monday urged Arab governments 
to accept the Arab League council's] invita- 
tion for an Arab summit to discuss condi- 
tions in Palestinian camps of West Beirut 
and Hie current Arab situation. 

In an arrival statement, the Palestinian 
leader indicated that Arab and Muslim 
contacts were under way to discuss the 
Palestinian and Arab present conditions. 

According to Arab League sources, a 
majority of Arab states had already agreed 
lo Morocco's caII for an emergency Arab 
summit to discuss the situation inside 
Palestinian camps in Beirut against the 
background of the current offensive by 
Amal militiamen, backed by the Lebanese 
Army’s sixth and eighth brigades. Morocco 
hopes to convene the summit sometime 
next July. 
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Arab astronaut lifted into space 


WASHINGTON (Kuna) — The first Arab astronaut, a French man, and five Ameri- 
cans lifted Into space here Monday on a seven-day mission that trill, among other 
things, launch an Arab satellite and carry out one of the first tests In President 
Reagan* s star wars programme, 

The 18th flight of the ^Shuttle — and the fifth of the Discovery — took off from 
Cape Canaveral on schedule — carrying Prince Sultan Bln Salman and French pay- 
load specialist Patrick Baudry — together with five other American astronauts under 
the command of Daniel Brandenateln. 

Earlier feara that the Shuttle launch might be delayed because of thunderstorms In 
the Cape area were dispelled as the sun came up In the warm Florida dawn. 

The Arabs' second satellite, Arabsat 1-B will be launched on the second day of the 
trip while Prince Sultan; will conduct four scientific experiments and observations 
during the seven day joutrney. 

The Discovery* s latest flight will also be marked by the first of a ‘star wars’ exper- 
iment when the crew will set up a mirror In a Shuttle window to serve as a moving 
target for a laser tracking system In Hawaii. 


rights of the Muslim Turks are being vio- 
lated In Bulgaria, ' ' it added. 

The CIOS carries out activities on the 
question of the Islamic minorities who are 
subject to oppression and persecution, 
killing and expulsion and confiscation of 
their possession all over the world. The 
organisation, after careful consideration 
of the developments concerning the Tur- 
kish Muslim minority In Bulgaria, has de- 
cided to bring their case to the attention 
of the United Nations Centre for Human 
Rights. 

Following is a brief summary of the acts 
perpetrated against this minority, men- 
tioned in the letter: 

The CIOS received a report with a sad 
description of the suffering of Muslims in 
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Hijackers turn to diplomacy 




WASHINGTON (AP) — RESPONDS TO REPORTERS — President Reagan gestures 
while talking to reporters after returning to the White House from Camp David, 
Maryland, Sunday as White House Chief of Staff Donald Reagan (centre) and Nal- 
j ional Security Adv iser Robert C- McF arlane look on t AP Laserphoto) 

CIOS protests Muslim 
persecutions in Bulgaria 

AMMAN (Star) — The Council of Islamic gradual destruction. Some of them have 
Organizations and Societies in Amman Sa- been demolished by pretexts such as road, 
lurday sent a letter to the Of- building or parking area construction, 
fice of the United Nations Centre for Hu- ...... . . . . „ . . 

man Rights in Geneva on the situation of All religious schools have been closed 
the Muslim Turkish minority in the So- and the government prolubiled printing of 
cialist Republic of Bulgaria. Reports in Islamic books or newspapers, 
international news media have indicated The government confiscated Arabic and 
that there is a large scale persecution of Turkish and other Islamic books from the 
this minority. houses and barred entry of Islamic books 

The organization said that it has lo l he country, 
received information from several sour- Finally, the government issued a new 
ces as to the very sorious nature of these law forcing the changing of Islamic names 
discriminatory acts. “We have therefore for Bulgarian names. Because of this law, 
approached the Bulgarian authorities with the names of I 2,460 muslims in Raigat 
a view to securing a change of policy on vulayel, 13,800 in Shamnu, 13.460 in 
heir part. However, grave reports contl- Arna, 21.7 50 in Rusgun, 1 1 7.240 in 
lue to arrive. Definitely, the human Eskinjnfld, 1 ,4 1 5 in Triinwwa. 1 0,080 in 
•ights of the Muslim Turks are being vio- Selslra, 1 2,900 in Cascoy have been 
aled in Bulgaria," U added. changed as recorded officially, however, 

The CIOS carries out activities on the lhore a > so m8 »y not recorded, 
question of the Islamic minorities who are Hundreds of Muslims in Koshlar, Akr- 
subject to oppression and persecution, edra, Koshkirak, Mestanler, Ortakoy, be- 
killing and expulsion and confiscation of cause of their refusal to change their lsia- 
their possession all over the world. The mic names to Bulgarian names, and their 
organisation, after careful consideration rejection of legal orders against Islam, 
of the developments concerning the Tur- have faced torture and many are report 
Irish Muslim minority In Bulgaria, has de- to be killed, 
sided to .bring their case to the attention 

of the United Nations Centre for Human w _11 n 

China sells 

Following is a brief summary of the acts 
perpetrated against this minority, men- oI-avidC 

tioned in the letter: J SiC t Ol 1 w O 

The CIOS received a report with a sad . .... 

description of the suffering of Muslims in PEKING ( AP) — State- run Chinese ina» 


BEIRUT (Agencies) — Leader of 
Amal movement Nabih Berri proposed 
Wednesday thal the American hos- 
lages of the hijacked TWA plane be 
moved to a Western embassy in Bei- 
rut or to Damascus. 

He said they will be released in a swap 
operation with the Arab detainees held by 
Israel. The French embassy agreed to Ber- 
th's proposal for moving the 40 American 
hostages to a Western embassy in -Beirut, 
the French press attache said. 

Amal’s chief proposals were made at a 
press conference in Beirut Wednesday 
among a number of other alternatives to 
solve the crisis. 

Berri said the Americans could be taken 
lothe French or Swiss embassies or other- 
wise be transferred lo the Syrian capital 
or Tehran. 

One report from Paris Wednesday said 
the French government indicated it might 
it willing to accept custody of the Beirut 
hostages under the plan outlined by the 
Shi'ile leader. 

A Foreign Ministry spokesman said 
France is always available when it is a 
question of protecting human lives and 
avoiding suffering. The spokesman who 
was not identified said Foreign Minister 
Roland Dumas had delayed leaving for 
Bonn Wednesday morning to take perso- 
nal charge of ihe situation. 

Earlier Wednesday, one of the hostages 
was released. He is Jimmy Dell Palmer. 
*8. Mr Berri explained ut n news confer- 
ence that Palmer was released on houlth 
grounds. The released man was flown to 
Lamaca, Cyprus where lie hud a medical 
ebpekup. Asked at a news conference if 
he had seen other hostages he said: ' I saw 
every hostage last night. Everyone of 
them is fine.' He said there were 40 in 
the hostage group and thut thoir morale 
was fair. 

The Beirut hoslage crisis has produced a 
marked Increase in the number of Ameri- 
cans who favour distancing the United 
States from Israel to reduce the risk of 
terrorist attacks aginst the US and its ci- 
tizens, according to a new poll. 

A nationwide survey conducted by the 
Washington Post’ and ABC news, which 


US industrialist meets Gorbachev 

-Sj™ . ir Lo^urgeisovie'^Leader ° f SS 


MOSCOW (AP) — US Industrialist Ar- 
mand Hammer is to urge Soviet Leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev during their Kremlin 
. meeting on Monday to Agree io a US- 
Soviet summit as soon as' possible. Frank 
Ashley, spokesman for the 8 7 -year- old 
. chief executive of Occidental Petroleum. 
. Corporation, said Monday morning that 
; Hammer would meet with Gorbachev at 
1 1 AM (0700 GMT) and. discuss the talks 
- at a news conference three hours later. 


Hammer told reporters-,; In Budapest, 
Hungary, last week that ;Sovlet eco- 
nomic concerns have been peeping Gorba- 


chev too busy to arrange a' meeting with 
US President Ronald Reagdh. 


USSR supports 
united Cyprus 

MOSCOW (Kuna) — The Soviet Union 
reiterated Its absolute rejection to designs 
to any form of partitioning Cyprus and m- 
s is ted that the Island remains an indepen- 
dent state enjoying unity sovereignty and 
freedom from any military presence, foll- 
owing a non-aligned policy. 


the Socialist Republic of Bulgaria such as tries have sold off 5,500 small f® c , l0 " fl Q 
oppression and persecution and attempts and turned management of nearly 
at making them leave their religion. enterprises over to collectives 

The Bulgarian government prevented vWuals under the 
Muslims from circumcising their children n01TUC reforms, the China j 
according to the Islamic law, and Monday. 

threatened every Muslim who does this . „ „ . . „ o „ ao0 new- 

with five to ten years’ imprisonment. It The official English- langusi 0f1 
also prevented Muslims from burying ispaper disclosed the figures iu . c . 
their dead in the Islamic way and forced about the State Commission fof 

them to bury them in a box with Tull Hiring Economic Systems, reap** uniting 
clothes of the dead. implementing changes aimed a* 

Th ? government al50 opens the boxes o! £" lly ,B the W ° rW * “ ** ' 

Muslim dead people to make sure that its y * 

instructions are being followed. The Bui- _ . explain 

garian government prevented Muslims The report did not further ex^ ^ 
from carrying out their wedding proc- reform or specify which inousm ^ 

edures In the Islamic way and forced them affected by it. China has mo 

to marry in a way violating Islam. ' 400,000 state- run factories. 



• Suspense and fun at 

Italian Ci reus 

• SOS Children's Village to 

open soon 


Hammer was last in Mbscoto for the 13 ■ 4 Pravda’ attributed the increasing at- 

- March funeral of President Konstantin U tempts to divide Cyprus to the US defence 
Chernenko and met briefly with Gorba-. department, which regards that as a con- 
■: chev after the burial. He met with Cher-v yenlent part towards turning the country 
. . nenko in December and called at thaftlm* Into a launching i pad for military intorven- 
■ for a summit . between Chernenko and Mon in the Middle Epst affairs. 


department-, whj 


attributed the increasing ai- 
tide Cyprus to the US defence 
which regards that as a con - 1 


1 ine government prevented the Bulga- 
rian Muslims in Muslim villages from 
praying in Mosques until the Mosques 
were closed down and not cared for and 
■ threatened with collapse, 

; .The Bulgarian authorities also prevent- 
ed MuSliips from using transport and 
prevented others from dealing with Mu- 
slims In selling and buying. Many of the 
Mosques have been shut down and left to 


A party document released last 0 1 | (• /^ab Bank’s venture 

announced sweeping reforms aimed i 
Jectlng market forces into the oco o 
reducing central control and encour P 
competition. ^ 

The document said key industries 
as steel, petroleum and defence wo 
main under state ownership and *? 
agement, though managers would 

more decision-making powers. 


. responds to 

criticisms 

• World markets 

• Errors and betrayals 

• 8 Jordanian 

success story 
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BEIRUT: Hijack hostage Jimmy Dell Palmer sits beside 'Shi 4 Itc Amal leader Nabih 
Berri at a ncwsconference In Berri* s Beirut home Wednesday, when Palmer was rel- 
eased because he is suffering front a heart condition. Thirty-nine Americans are still 
in captivity. ( AP Wt re photo) 


was released in Washington Wednesday, 
found that 42 per cent of Americans 
agree with the need to loosen US- Israeli 
ties, and 4t per cent disagree. 


When a similar poll was taken on 1 7 
June, only 3 1 per cent favoured distanc- 
ing the US from Israei and 53 per cent 
disagreed with this approach. 


Iraq severs ties with Libya 


BAGHDAD ( AP) — Iraq decided Wednes- 
day lo sever relations with Colonel Moam- 
mar Qadhafi’s Libyan regime in protest 
against a recent alliance between Libya 
and Iran against Iraq in the 57 month-old 
Gulf war. 

Iraq also said it was recalling its am- 
• bassador from the Libyan capital, and 
asked Libyan diplomats here to leave Iraqi 
territory, a foreign ministry spokesman 
said. 

The move followed visits by Iranian par- 
liament speaker Hashcmi Rafsanjani to 
Syria and Libya, the two Soviet- backed 
Arab states which have openljTSlded with 
Persian Iran against Arab Iraq in the Gulf 
conflict. 

A joint Libyan-Iranian communique, 
released by the official Iranian News 
Agency. IR.NA, upon Rafsanjani’s return 
to Tehran Tuesday reaffirmed Libya’s 
staunch support for Iran. 

Relations between Iraq and Libya, once 
members together in the Arab hardline 


camp agaiqrt fa tael soured with the out- 
break of tKwyiilf war in September 1980. 
On the following 10 October and less than 
a month after the war started, Iraq an- 
nounced il was withdrawing its diplomatic 
personnel from Libya. Though no forma) 
exchange of diplomatic representation 
was announced, a thaw had developed 
since last September. 

The thaw was marked with the 24 hour 
visit to Baghdad earlier this month by the 
Libyan Foreign Minister Alt Abdul- Salam 
AITreiki, the first by a ranking Libyan of- 
ficial to Iraq in five years. 

An Iraqi Foreign Ministry spokesman 
who was not named said Wednesday he 
was confident that the Libyan-Iranian all- 
iance which is based on opportunist 
needs, will not save Qadhafi’s regime 
from the wrath of the Libyan people. He 
called on all Arab states, except those col- 
laborating with aggressive regimes, to de- 
nounce this alliance... and adopt the 
needed measures to confront it. 


• The government has decided to appoint Mr Hani Tubarah as ambassador to Turkey 
and Mr Adnan Talhouni as ambassador to Switzerland. 

• The foreign ministers of Switzerland and Luxembourg will Md mi 

visit to Jordan In September. The officials are expected to meet with His Majesty 
King Hussein and other Jordanian officials. 

• The Prime Minister Mr Zald Rlfai has approved the appointment of a^nisterlal 

» n lnnir ( ntn the grievances of a number of contracting companies which 
XTvolved ln°the construction of Queen Alia International Airport. TJe financla 
complaints are said to amount to JD 4 1 million mostly In return for additional works 
and delays by the Ministry of Transport. 

• The new five- year plan for the Telecommunications Corporation trill aim at the 

theVe^dentTof°the cify*of S >^man. Telecommunication Cor ^ration 
available for the reaaents oi ine than the number of families 

sources* said that the new plan for the corporation is aim- 
tbat will b* 8va,la8 J®* m . 6fl -iiijoii ( 0 modernize Jordan* s telephone communlca- 
l! , n^^U^\ ^ ?»^!^a^ched fl to l like introducing the computerized telephone direc- 
jory senlce "rflSBe* «i time-consuming manual one. 

. — . . oorppd to offer cars hearing diplomatic plates In both coun- 

• Jbrfw nod Egypt have ag |} ae a duty-free passport for JD 5. 

, tries which are « s,n 8 * e . university professors and others will also be all- 
KV,* - university offlcl.l letter Issn^t- 

ted. , ■*"""" 
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Blankets for 
refugees 

AMMAN (Kuna) — Jordan will donate 
shortly blankets to Palestinian refugees 
who have been evacuated from their 
camps in Beirut. 

His Majesty King Hussein Wednesday 
issued an order to dispatch 10.000 blan- 
kets to Palestinian refugees through the 
International Red Cross mission. Necess- 
ary arrangements are being taken here for 
an early delivery of Lhe gift. 

Summit may 
be delayed 

AMMAN (Star) — Despite the efforts by 
some Arab leaders to hold the emergency 
session of the Arab Summit called by 
Morocco, there are still some obstacles 
which can prevent the opening of (lie 
summit on 1 2 July. 

The situation in the Palestinian refugee 
camps in Lebanon is expected to dominate 
the discussions at the meeting. But Leba- 
non and Syria oppose this, saying the 
problem is an internal Lebanese affair 
which could be solved domestically. 

On the other hand, the Arab countries 
still disagree lo discuss the return of 
Egypt to the Arab fold. Algeria, on its 
part seems to agree on the holding of the 
summit in Morocco for its own reasons 
dealing with border problems with Mo- 
rocco and on Western Sahara. 

The chairman of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization Mr Yasser Arafat is ex- 
pected to visit Morocco early next week 
after attending the meeting of the Council 
of the Arab League in Tunis on Sunday. 

Meanwhile, Kuwait has said it will con- 
tinue to support efforts for an Arab sum- 
mit, but things are not yet clear regarding 
the date for the emergency session pro- 
posed by Morocco, Deputy Premier and 
Foreign Minister Sheikh Sabah Al- Ahmed 
said Wednesday. 

He told a group of journalists in Kuwait 
that adequate preparations would be 
necessary including a carefully planned 
agenda and proper studies of all problems 
encountered at the Arab platform. 

Peres speaks 
about peace 

AMMAN (Star) — Israel's Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres has said that his govern- 
ment is working to “adjust" all of Is- 
rael’s policies concerning its relations 
with the Arab countries and its attitude to 
peace. 

Speaking on Wednesday before a group 
.of Druze villagers, Mr Peres said that Is- 
rael had chosen to quit Lebanon not be- 
cause It was forced to, but because it 
wanted to. 

He said that his government is working 
for an agreement with Egypt seeking 
stronger mutual relations between the two 
countries. Mr Peres added that if a joint 
Jordpnlan- Palestinian delegation for 
peace talks is found — where its members 
are not related to the PLO — then Israel 
will receive and talk to it. "Then, if God 
Is willing, peace will come." 

The Israeli premier said that his country 
is aware of the existence In the Arab 
world of those who want a comprehensive 
and just peace in the Middle East. 



Jordan ISO fib 


Saudi Arabia A Qatar 3 rivals 


UAE 3 dirhams 


Kuwait A Bahrain 250 fils 


Syria A Lebanon 3 pounds 
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TNVITATION FOR SUBMISSION 
OF PREQUALIFICATION DATA 
The Water Authority of Jordan 
Government of Jordan 
Amman — Jordan 
For Contract No. 117/85 
ATTENTION 

The Water Authority of Jordan invites submis- 
sion of prequalificalion data from interested 
international engineering firms and joint ven- 
tures of such firms, who can qualify, through 
experience with projects of similar type and 
magnitude, for engineering and economic feasi- 
bility studies including preliminary plans relating 
to construction of a variety of small to relatively 
large size dams for different purposes, such as- 
irrigation, water conservation, sediment con- 
trol and groundwater artificial recharge A 

miiTS*- 1 ' ! 0f thes Jr dam sites and £ he associated 
potential uses of projects will be studied. 

Technical proposals for studying individual 

• ralni or /roujp of dams in one hydrological 

ffnm l a? I H : rr VI f ec l uested from the qualified 
dHferent tunes during the coming few 

* ie requests for technical proposals for 
specified projects will include all relevant infor- 
mation to these projects. 

iwr!niJ^ an - ticipat ? d * hat engineering services 
would require professionals in some or all of the 
disciplines of hydraulic and environmental en- 
hydrology, hydrogeology, geotechn- 
agriculture, financial analysis 
each pr^ec" 108, e&Ch f ° r different durations y for 

of Jordan” 8 ^ ** m ° Stly from the Government 

inf^r e m^f- iification L questioi1,iaire and additional 
to ?f VS? w2 ? fatained from ‘he Main Of- 
Ivf 6 U 0f ! ie y ater Authority of Jordan. Jebel 
Al- Hussein, Amman — Jordan. The comoleted 
Qumtionnai re (in English) and any additional in- 
formation should be submitted not later than 30 
days after the publication of this notice, to? 

The President 
Water Authority of Jordan 
P O. Box 5012 
Amman — Jordan 

Envelopes should be titled as follow: 

PREQUALIFICATION FOR ENGlNEFRllsTf 1 
. . SERVICES FOR DAMS PROJECtI- N ° 

v ? n ture seeks pre qualification n rf ». 
quahf'cation information must be submitted P for 
ail firms in the joint venture. *or 

Since this is a general prequalification for a 

S S ^e c i fiT.'pr oject " - 

Sl,aU h®. squired to associate 5 With a 
j2?ai Jordania . n engineering office or firm The 
S a l5?P n * e " ns firms are not allowed to assLl- ■ 

?? e ^gn firm C^ne ' 

swysraasf ~ 

"f-r n8 Services for dam ® in Jordan during 
the last ten years are considered qualified and 

n ?h SUb 5 lt new pre qualification data. How- . 
fv e . r ’ .they have (o submit a letter exoressinc 
lett'h’ “ l \ erest and intention to bid and* submit 
que h s?ed a ^ Pr0POSaIS forsuch P™je.cts, whence! , 

o fit}**. Reiving the qualification information 
a A s * wh be established by the Water Authority ’■ 
of Jordan consisting of those firms to whom re^ 
quests for Technical Proposals- will be issued. 
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Efforts underway to raise 
additional funds for UNRWA 


AMMAN (Star) United 

Nations officials are- making a 
final attempt to raise additional 
funds before deciding whether 
they will have to cut down ser- 
vices to Palestine refugees. 

The United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Re- 
fugees in the Near East, UN- 
RWA, runs schools, clinics and 


welfare services Tor registered 
refugees in Jordan. Lebanon, Sy- 
ria, the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip. But its income from vo- 
luntary contributions this year is 
falling short of the level required 
to keep normal services going. 
Even after making severe budget 
cuts UNRWA still needs an addi- 
tional $20 million if reductions 
in services are lo be avoided. 



BUDAPEST STATE 


CIRCUS 


In aid of the National 
Association for the 
Mentally Handicapped 
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Because of the impending fin- 
a an > ,| 3l crisis, the Advisory Com- 
mission held an emergency as- 
s sion in Vienna on 30 May, under 
j the chairmanship of Jordan’s 
Minister of Occupied Territories 
i Affairs, Dr Taber Kaha'an. Af- 
ter a day of discussion the ten 
s government delegations ex- 
pressed disappointment that UN- 
RWA's appeals to UN member 
slates bad met with an inadequ- 
ate response, and they expressed 
deep concern at the imminent 
prospect of cuts in services. 

UNRWA Commissioner- 
Gene rill Olof Rydbeck. who is re- 
sponsible directly to the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly for the running of 
tho programme, is making a last 
round or coniucls with govern- 
ments before deciding what to do 
next. 

The outlook for this year is 
very, very grim, " he told an em- 
ergency mccLing of UNRWA's 
Advisory Commission on 30 
May. * ' The Agency is not just an 
institution which provides edu- 
cation, health and welfare ser- 
vices. It is something different, 
and more, in the eyes of the re- 
fugees. It has a political dimen- 
sion which has, of course, foll- 
owed it from its very beginning 
when it was created as part of a 
package of decisions of the Un- 
ited Nations General Assembly. 
There is no way of trying to 
dece i ve one sel f that we could 
undertake any mqjor cuts in ser- 
vices without endangering the 
existence or the Agency." Mr 
Rydbeck said. 

UNRWA's cash budget for this 
year is $205 million, but es- 
timated income ( mainly from vo- 
luntary contributions) is only 
$138 million. The Agency has 
cut $40 million from its cash 
budget to narrow the $67 million 
gap, and has secured additional 
pledges from Canada. Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden. These, . 
•together with expected savings 
from exchange rate fluctuations, ■ 
amount to an estimated $7 mill- 
ion, leaving $20 million still to 
be found if services are to be 
preserved- , 

The main business of UNRWA, 
is to run 640 schools, 98 clinics 
bad relief services -for the need!* 

. est refugees. The programmes 
are staffed. by. 17,000 employ- 
ees, most of whom are of Pales- - 
tmlan origin. 
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Sammy Clark talks to The Star 



Poster to be used by Jordan at the 1985 C1SV camps. 

Recipe for peace 


4 cups of love 

2 cups of loyalty 

3 cups of forgiveness 
1 cup of friendship 


TAKE LOVE and loyalty, mix 
thoroughly with faith. Blend well 
with tenderness, kindness and 
understanding. Add friendship 
and hope, sprinkle abundantly 
with laughter. Bake with sun- 
shine. Serve daily with generous 
helpings. 

This Is one of two recipes con- 
tributed by 20 Jordanian chil- 
dren who will soon leave their 
. homes to participate in the Chil- 
drens' International Summer 
Villages (CISV) camps to held 
1 next month all over the world. 
The message conveyed in this 
’wipe" summarizes wlmt 
CISV cflmps are ail about; — to 
Wld a firm bridge of under- 
lying between nations 
through children. 

This non-profit international 
programme Is similar in its aims 
and objectives to that of a regio- 
nal programme initiated by Her 
Majesty Queen Noor three years 
5°i ? ugh w Mch Arab children 
«e invited to Jordan for a couple 
w weeks every summer. It alms 
“ sowing the seeds for strong 
inter- Arab relations. 

f. 15? . ^ children, whose ages 
between 12 * 14 years. 
25 up , flve groups each con- 


AMMAN (Star) — Thirty-seven 
year old Lebanese singer Sammy 
Clark has definitely come a long 
way since he experimented with 
songs as an adolescent back in 
the Sixties. Today, he not only 
sings over 50 songs in seven lan- 
guages, but also has succeeded in 
introducing the Arab style of 
song and music worldwide 
through some dozen inter- 
national song festivals in which 
he participated turning up if not 
the winner, among the lop win- 
ners. 

On stage, Sammy always inv- 
ites his audience to join in with 
the songs and fun. and at his ma- 
tinees, children duster round 
him to get a taste of stage life — 
and a group picture. Off stage, 
he is the same warm person with 
whom everyone feels at home. 

My colleague at Ad-Duslour 
and I did not recognize him at 
first when we entered the San 
Rock Hotel lobby this week. He 
was standing al the hotel's 
reception desk, chatting wilh a 
1985 CISV camps. receptionist, wearing a pair of 

jeans and a matching jacket. 

yipj) p D Many people in Jordan know 

LF m. |J \*> Cl V*- W Sammy to be the one who sang 
train „k “Take Me With You" using a 

By Kathy Kaklsh puppet, back in the mid-Seventi- 

Star Staff Writer es, and the one who introduced 

5 spoons of hope the name “Tammy" to the Arab 

T 2 spoons of tenderness world through the first songs he 

i’eness 4 quarts of faith taped in Arabic at Jordan Televi- 

sbtp 1 barrel of laughter sion studios in 1974. 

yalty, mix scouts, national dress and cos- . Sammy describes his becoming 
tumes and about 35 slides depict- a singer as a co- incident. His ta- 
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«jUog of two boys and two girls. 
lt. C ~8[ ou P has a * destination' of 
™ twn where It is to spend the 
,^08 month of July ~ these 

AIM?? a £ e 0hio <USA), 
EwJ taly) ' ^nmark. Stock- 
^Sweden) and Ramnas 

RTcm? jk^hader, leader of the 

S a A leg4ted to the CISV 

toThe Swed en. talked 

the 8 week about what 

Sfe^dren under her care 

K named. Carap ' a8 

Camp - located 150 
of Stockholm. 
fromfnT 1 70 children 
They will be 
icouhj , t0 tke experiences 
door? °v a * n wh,le ,ivi “8 out- 
ftes 8 ’ Tn^b tbeir experience 
icouts (f 811 ordinary 

fl Sdtn ,i he c , hiWren wiU be 
GMjr. i? tbe cultures and ways 

^«& es . rep "; 
waKSf V Buch : M 


ing different aspects and high- 
lights of their home countries 
such as family life, the nation's 
leader, important landmarks, 
national parks and museums and 
even traffic lights and signs. 

Each group is expected to 
present a three to five minute 
national dance and song on 'De- 
dication Day’ celebrations, the 
official opening of the village on 
7 July. The 120,000 members 
of the Ranmas community have 
been invited to attend such pro- 
grammes, which would give 
them nn introduction to Jordan, 
Argentina, Brazil, Denmark, 
France, Great Britain, Hondu- 
ras, Norway, Poland, Portugal, 
and the United States. The chil- 
dren will also spend the weekend 
of 12-14 July with Swedish 
CISV- families. 

This is the sixth-time that Jor- 
danian children wilt spend month 
with children of other nationali- 
ties in CISV camps. The camps 
are organized by the Newcastle- 
based International Association 
or CISV with the help of CISV a 
chapters worldwide. Although a 
chapter has been established in 
Jordan, it is quite small. It has 
Tive members who carry out.sev- 
eral activities for children. The 
Jordan chapter is headed by Mrs 
Leila Haleseh. 


lent in singing appeared when he 
was a student at the Frere 
School in Lebanon, where his 
music teachers paid more inter- 
est in him than his peers. Once 
out of school, he toyed with the 
idea of singing in languages 
other than Latin, but he found 
too much opposition from those 
around him. “My family were 
completely against the idea, tell- 
ing me that taking up any form 
of art as a profession brings ui 
no bread because it is too diffi- 
cult and too risky," he explained 
in the mtisical tone of hiji Le- 
banese accent. 

So he studied law at the Saint' 
Joseph's University in Beirut, 
but he never came about to ob- 
tain his degree. He dropped out 
as a third year student and 
headed to Austria lo walk to the 
beat of his own dnim — and stu- 
died music and song. Once re- 
turning to Lebanon, he began to 
work his way up in the world of 
music. By the early Seventies he 
was annually invited to particip- 
ate in international song fes- 
tivals. These sent him to Rio De 
Janeiro, Greece, Bulgaria, and 
even to Central African nations 
of Zaire and the Congo. 

Sammy now delights his au- 
dience who understand Italian, 
French, English, German, 



Sammy entertains the children 

Greek, Arabic and Armenian, 
but singing in Arabic came about 
at a later stage of his career, in 
1974, when Sammy visited Jor- 
dan for the very first Lime and 
recorded his first three songs in 
Arabic. The response of the pu- 
blic was tremendous, and, ac- 
cording to Sammy, it .was only 
when he was in Amman with his 
first songs that he knew what 
fame was all about. So he de- 
cided to steer his efforts towards 
developing his own special style 
— that which combines the 
beauty and high emotions of Ara- 
bic melody .and words along with 
the Western style of rhythm and 
technique. Also, he tends to 
adopt the Tom Jones and Shirley 
Bassy style of voice and stage 
movement and action. 

With the out- break of the Le- 
banese war In 1976, a new 
chapter in bis life and career be- 
gan. ' 'I became a member of so- 
cial and relief work for the vic- 
tims of the war, and by using my 
profession. I was able to hold 
shows, the proceeds of which all 
went to the Red Cross, charity 
and relief works. ' ’ It was here 
that Sammy realized the meaning 
of loving people as they are... 


nothing else really holds any 
meaning, lie said. Reflecting 
this change were his songs, 
which then began to acquire a 
humanitarian element in which 
each word was given its weight 
by thorough selection. 

Although literary critics of the 
, Nineteenth Century would disa- 
gree with Sammy, he believes 
that besides beauty and truth, 
any form of art. including song 
and music, should aim at educat- 
ing people. “Nowadays, I give 
my audience what they want so 
that they will come to accept and 
trust me, but much more is in 
store for them later on, and I 
hope would one day contribute in 
helping people that way", he 
said. 

While he talks, one can feel 
that he takes things step by step 
thinking thoroughly, probing and 
analysing matters to ensure that 
his objectives would one day be 
realized to be perfect in his 
work. 

Sammy Clark is In Amman to 
give performances at the San 
Rock Hotel. On Friday there will 
be a special matinee for children 
similar to the one in the picture. 
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A £ rER FI VE days away from the 
office, business and work for 
|Eid AI-Filr. Jordan resumed to 
its work quite energetically last 
Saturday, coming up with a num- 
ber of projects, soon to be im- 
plemented. 

Housing the people 

The project of housing the low 
income families In Amman is 
underway. The second phase of 
Jordan's Urban Development 
Plan is soon to be spurred into 
life as the World Bank has 
recently approved a US 82# mill- 
ion loan Tor Jordan, which will 
help with the funding of this 
phase. The first phase of (he 
project covered the Greater Am- 
man area and the second phase is 
designed to improve the over- 
populated and poor areas in Am- 
man by providing suitable homes 
for low- income people. 

The project is planned on a 2 1 
hectare land located at the Amir 
Hassan Residential Area and 
Jebcl At- Amir. In the north eas- 
tern part of Amman. It is ex- 
pected to house 4.200 people 
with amenities such as electric- ; 
ity. water, schools, clinics and 
shopping centres. 

Four other sites are also to be f 
developed. With a total area of 
1 1 0 hectares, these projects i 
when completed, will house up 
to 24.000 people in the low in- 
come group. The S88.5 million * 
project is co- funded by the gov- s ' 
eminent with S20 million, the 11 
Housing Bank with S22.3 mill- » 
ion. and money realised from the 5 
completed houses. st 


for Jordan's purchase of Ameri- 
can products during the 1987 fi- 
scal year. 

Talking about 
money. . . . 

The 1 985 annual report of the 
Jordan Banks Society issued 
recently states that the commer- 
cial banks in Jordan last year had 
a total account of JD 124.3 mill- 
ion at the Central Bank of Jor- 
dan. and JD 2 . [ 3 6 million is the 
figure of the banks’ total assets 
7 “ this shows nn increase of JD 
272.6 million as against 198 3. 

The number of banks and their 
branches in Jordan last year was 
-6 I. Although new banks or fin- 
ancial institutions were not esta- 
blished last year. 24 new bran- 
ches of existing banks were 
opened. These banks serve some 
9,900 people in Jordan, a num- 
ber which has fallen conti- 
nuously from the 14.300 people 
who dealt with banks in the early 
eighties. This means that the 
growth in the number of finan- 
cial and banking branches is hi- 
gher than the growth of the cus- 
tomers. i 


Financial aids 

The American Senate has de- 
lo . Provide Jordan with 
9>2 50 million hs new economic 
aid for the year I 98 7. A break- 
down of the aid is SI 60 million 
ns _ grants lor development 
projects and £90 million as loans 


The financial sector last year 
arranged 16 bank loans amount- 
ia 8 I® JD 25 million, as against 
irf loans amounting to 

JD 58 million in 1983. 

Three sectors benefited from 
the loans last year. The services 
sector obtained 73. [ per cent or 
the loan; the industrial and min- 
ing sector got 2 1 . 5 per cent, and 
5.4 per cent went to the con- 
struction sector. 

Bank of Jordan 

To nmrk its 20th anniversary 
which fell on I October. 1984 
the Central Bank of Jordan has 
published un autobiography 
which. In 137 pages, highlight- 
ing the pre pa rational works car- 
ried out before the bank began 


its work in 1964. It also in- 
cludes the developments which 
took place in Lhe bank's legal 
systems; an indepth analysis of 
the duties it undertook over Lhe 
years; and. the bank's direct and 
indirect roles in the development 
of Jordan. 

Members of the financial and 
business sectors may find this 
book a very useful reference. 

More water 

Now that the heat of the sum- 
mer is being felt what is more 
suitable than to scheme projects 
that will provide us with more 
water? By the year 2000, some 
81 cubic metres of waste water 
will be treated annually. This 
would ultimately open new doors 
to the agriculture sector by pro- 
viding further irrigated farm 
lend and consequently, more 
vegetables and fruits, more meat 
and dairy products from an abun- 
dance of cultivated fodder. 

To realize (his aim, the gov- 
ernment plans to increase the 
number of waste water treatment 
stations lo25 by the year I 987. 


Expatriates confer- 
ence 

The wheels are turning rapidly 
for the up-coming First Confer- 
ence on Jordanian Expatriates, 
which takes place in Amman 
under the patronage of His 
Majesty King Hussein on Satur- 
day 20 July. 

Preparations for this confer- *• 
ence, which is organized bv the 
Ministry of Labour, ure " now 
complete, with some 600 appli- 
cations and forms sent to all Jor- 
danian embassies. These em- 
bassies have already selected the 
Jordanian expatriate workers 
who represent all types of 
professions, and businesses. 

The conference aims at gather- 
ing Jordanian expatriates to pin- 
point their living standards 
abroad, and to study (lie possi- 
bilities of locating new job op- 
portunities for Jordanians 
abroad. The conference also 
aims at introducing participants 
to the investment opportunities 
in Jordan. 

Alia, the Royal Jordanian Air- 
line will help in arranging trips 
at low prices for the participants 
and the Ministry of Labour is 
seeing to it that accommodation 
at hotels in Amman are reserved 
and will be charged at low prices. 


New job for p ost fti 
fices 


By Ramzi A. Doany 

Special to lhe Star 


t i ons C has ‘ an nou nee <M TWENrY FIVE year old Jorda- 

assume the duty 0 f I ?*• nian Musa Faza is a talented 

community coUeae "B?# young composer or rock and pop 
throuah n™t rt rr;i in Jordan. His musical 

Si SRS-r » u» or .he 

community miUn* «£?L po,eall d Fifties, but all the music he wr- 


dan which will sunnlv ™ * style is closer to me 
community college studem^ Fifties, but all the music he wt- 
application formf and SS? lies »s sti11 ori 8' naI . and «° od ' 
the filled oOt forms ?o ?h^ u U** a » lrue music j ans ' . M . u ? a 
spcclive recipie n ™ Thi S" plays 
oilier public services?,!!!"' dnu* nls ,** wel1 ; W'lerc and 

by posi offices, US™ nS 1 ““ tllBse slartJ 

trulion procedures for ne ff j£* Musa's father, Elias, is a mu- 
school graduates applying sician in own right whose de- 
try Into the University of llehlful compositions, particu- 
and the Yarmouk UniveS' larly for children, have repeat- 
and registration procedures edlyflppe arad on our local te,evi " 
licensing vehicles. > sion Many of us too, have 


Pension Fund 


edly appeared on our local televi- 
sion. Many of us too, have 
marvelled in the past at his 
superior ability to finely tunc and 
lame even the most cacophonous 
of pianos. 

An expert commented once 
that his keen musical ear 


The Pension Fund is con# L An expert commented once 
ermg the idea to change its oaa f that his keen musical ear 
into one that would be more dm f f r »i ted the finest electronic 
J? c p “ bl, £. ab °nt the work of piano tuner. It is little wonder 
tile rund. The change is also we. with Musa’s heritage be- 


Royal Decree 


Doctors workshop 


Conferences, meetings and 
workshops tended to relax a bit 
over the fasting month of Rama- 
dan. but now they are soon to be 
back with us. A three-week 
workshop on primary health care 
is currently training 23 doctors 
in the field of primary health 
care. These doctors work at clin- 
ics and health centres or Amman 
and Lhe Balqa district. 

Inaugurated on Monday 25 
June at the University of Jor- 
dan’s Faculty or Medicine by 
Minister of Health Dr Zeid Ham- 
zeh. this workshop is the first 
step being taken to train staff 
and personnel to run (he minis- 
try s primary health care centres 
all over Jordan. 


A Royal Decree was issued this 
week, approving the issue of a 
new law which cancels the 1 97 I 
law on Hotels and Resthouses 
Corporation. Thus, the Hotels 
and Resthouses Corporation is to 
close down soon and its budget, 
assets and responsibilities are 
now to be given to the Social Se- 
curity Corporation. This in- 
cludes the employees, who will 
be transfer ed lo the Social Secur- 
ity Corporation. 

On the other hand, the shares 
owned by the corporation mid the 
previous contractu, business and 
lenders which ure still valid and 
[incomplete, ure now the respon- 
sibility ol the government trea- 
sury. which will see these mai- 
lers through until they are com- 
pleted. 


Italian Circus comes to Amman 

Suspense, laughter, admiration 


lhe Fund. The change™^ 
aimed at eliminating the mil- 
understandings that arise mu 
the word “fund". Although it is 
yet loo early to tell when such in [ 
idea would be effected, there are t 
suggestions to call the Fund. { 
“The Jordanian Corporation for 
Investment' - 

“To strengthen the bridge be- I 
tween Arab history and Arab ' 
present, and the ties among Arab i 
states". These are the aims be- ! 
hind the holding of a regional } 
Arab youth's camp this August. | 

Organized by the Jordan Hu- ! 
manilarian Forum, this camp is j 
expected to gather from each 
Arab state three men and two \ 
women in their twenties and 
early thirties. 

The Forum's headquarters at 
the University of Jordan will be 
I lie gathering point for partici- 
pants from which they will head 
to the camp's site at Mu'tah Un- 
iversity by train to Qa- 
(ranch. 

The progi amine includes tours 
to Amman, Mu'tah, Mii’an, Pe- 
ira, Aqaba, the Jordan Valley. 
Ajloun. Jerash, and Irbid. 
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the country. They expressed the 
hope that their stay here is going 
to be enjoyable. When asked 
about the Jordanian audience, 
they replied that the audience 
has been very responsive and en- 
thusiastic so far. which is giving 
them fell the motivation they 
need to perform at their best. 

Philipe Gonsalis. who acts 
with the flying trapeze, said that 


, ,r oners j shows daily V(lin ine nytng trapeze, said that 
on holidays And 2 on week days 5,11 lbe performers inherited this «, ^ 

beginning at 4: 3 Q pin. Tickets trade and that circus life has 

are JD3 first class. JD 2 for sec. running in their blood for W 

ond class, and JD I for children. jeneratiom. The circus, he ad- '' ■ 

Speaking to The Star, some of Jheir l |iv« i rlS ar?bl ? part of Tu 

the performers agreed that ai- The - ,r reln i , onship Jhe precautionary meusuius 
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a way or Hying. used to scare the off in 

On what he feels about the risk anytb ‘ n B happens, but even 
involved in this kind of business S my ' ** a bit late lo interfere 
Jl® s ? ,d lbal he is used to It and ' reveated through what 

S ° nia S h lrainin 8 thit he JhITjtf S- nCe a deep scar on 
doesn t consider it to invdlve tae * e ^ Slde °f his face. 

potential risk taking; : ^ [ Greca. Oriel is also a very 

: HoWever -’h* iat . eresdri 8' character. She can 

hewr h! >i h fr 1 ^. one can balancfe , herself on her head 
cat ? ful ltl this line while swinging high tip and wkh- 
alefi “ n A S .? and r haS 10 *lways * 0Ut lloJdln 8 °n to an^hing She 
hob s 0 te orm J P ut ln.4 says that this Is the resu t Sf five 
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on the faces of children and 
adults alike. 'I here will ®h. ol *_r 
lottery draw the first prize 
which is a car. 

The Arab Children Fund is in- 
volved in a lot of social work an 
runs 4 schools in the camps o 
Al* Souf , Al- Baqa’a. Al- Husn. 
and Jerash with about l.i®* 
students and 29 teachers. 

The proceeds from the circw 
will be used to renovate two » 
the schools in AJ-Souf and Jej' , ^ 
ash whose buildings are in \ dioa 
bad shape. 

■ The fund encountered tjj0 
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Musa Faza:A true musical talent 


UIBHU -- . — 

hence, with Musa’s heritage be- 
ing so abundant and supported by 
early training, that his talent has 
blossomed quite well and early in 
life. 

When Musa turned eight, his 
career into music was launched 
with his first lesson on the 
piano. His early playing con- 
sisted mainly of classical music, 
later on, he switched with his 
father's help to modern music; 
first to tango then to pop. He 
still plays the classical, but the 
music he really feels in tune with 
is the modern pop and rock beat. 

His love for music wuxed until 
It filled his whole being. He de- 
cided to try his hand al new in- 
struments, so he learned how to 
plar the guitar. He started off 
with the basics of the classical 
guitar, moving on to pop. 

Music as a career 

By 1976, pop music in Jordan 
was fairly entrenched. It filled 
[he free time of many n youth, 
Including that of two medical 
students, Allam Shawwa and 
Emad Gazawi. Musa joined up 
with them to form a band with 
Emad playing the guitar, Allam 
the bass guitar and Musa on the 
{gjpwds and singing, while 
™der Faza, Musa's cousin, 
played the drums. 

.They played one concert in 
®l the Haya Arts Centre, 
hut they had to split up in 1978 
Musa went to England for 
ff schooling. By that time, 
? ad decided to follow in his 
lather s footsteps and devote his 
“ft to music. 

! In England, Musa went to a 
2J ic school In Cambridge. 
» he took lessons in guitar, 

, J2" 1 *' P ,a no, percussions and 
JJ n : trumpet. He also took cour- 
zL® “tuslcal composition and 
S m eut- There, jp5_.Musa 
a hfnd with some of his 
2?!, wh^ch they named after 

He nil ch 2 ° lt ‘ The Cals Band -* 

ber« P i ayCd ,i tbe pia "0 and sang 
im!,? 8 .?® 11, Unfortunately, the 
though a successful pap 

sehnAi^u 5 10 ° P° pu,ar in the 

i f which mainly en- 
^waged classical music. 

Lucky break 

: school and the 

1 ousic- h Sa W0rked °“ his own 
for nleoe, waa now composing 
.SW5Jt At this point Musa 

dlady kn^ ke »u° f Juca - H ^ s *““ 

Producer, „ er ? famous recording 
flash, ° wner of Air Stu- 

Sksphin famous artists 

ftcorded ' ^ ns and E^toh John 

MarUn Ford and his 
“nd hSfrf a/ 8 ? 114 the landlady 
went w a Paying. Martin 

®ffoduted°Wr Mu ^ s a P artmon! ' 
UsieaSi lra i eir and “ked to 
tin beca^?° of his music - Mar- 
“caroe interested in the 

!. ! . . 



Musa Faza: His love Tor music waxed until It filled his whole being 


songs and offered to record them 
at his studio. Musa was walking 
on air. He couldn't believe his 
good fortune. 

T he studios had a very heavy 
schedule, and people wishing to 
engage them had to book a year 
in advance. Again, lady luck 
intervened for Musa, who had a 
short stay left for him before 
leaving England. There was a 
three day holiday coming up 
when the studios would be 
closed, and Martin arranged for 
him to record his songs during 
those three days. 

Cherished memorabilia 

At the time. Musa had three 
songs only; 'You’re The One, 
'Rock and Roll,' and ‘Can't Live 
Without You Any More.' Martin 
listened to them and decided to 
change * Rock and Roll, 1 to a reg- 
gae song. He did and they chan- 
ged its name to ‘Rock and Roll 
Reggae.' What added to Musa s 


awe was the Tact that Martin 
brought some famous musicians 
to help record Musa's songs. 

Among them was Mike Moran, 
the pianist from the band which 


won the Eurovision song contest 
with their song ' Rock Bottom. ' 
In addition to Mike, there were 
other excellent musicians who 
helped record the songs. The 
first day, the music was recorded 
and Musa played the synthe- 
sizer. 

Musa confessed that he was so 
overtaken by everyone and 
everything around him that he 
could hardly play it right; it look 
him ages to perfect those three 
songs. The second day they re- 
corded the vocals, and Musa 
sang. He also had a lot of trouble 
with his singing. The third day 
everything was completed, and 
only the sound mixing was done. 
Musa has kept in contact with 
Martin over the past few years, 
and the three cherished record- 
ings were the best memorabilia 
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Lady of your time 


You take no notice uf wliat 1 say 
You make It hard for me to stay 
another day 

You know It' s true t hat I love you 
But 1 can also live my life 
without you 

You've got all yotrr friends 
around 

but I’ve got all the things you 
want 

you want a life 
that makes you high 
you want to be 
the lady of your time 

Come back to earth come bHCk to 
us 

you're flying away In a world of 

dreams 

come now 

You’ve got all your friends 
around 

but I've got all the things you 
want 

you want a life 
that makes you high 
you want to be 
the lady of your time 

that could be saved by a budding 
young musician. 

Successful 'DREAM' 

Musa stayed in England four 
years In all. from, 1978 till 
1982. In 1982 he came back to 
Jordan with a musical training in 
composition, and started putting 
what he had learnt into practice. 
He started giving lessons in 
piano, guitar and vocals, and is 
still doing so. On the other hand, 
as music was not only his career 
but his hobby as well, he joined 
his old team of medical students 
again, who by now wore success- 
ful doctors. 

This lime, they named their 
band 'DREAM 1 . Meanwhile, 
Musa was still following up his 
own music, and he sent those 
three songs he wrote In England 
lo Radio Jordan. The Radio did 
not give them much supaou, so 
Musa started losing intetfst and 
did not record any more shrigs. 
That did not stop him froiAjwrit- 
Ing songs though. As a mauer of 
fad, he has completed ninety 
three songs to date. 

DREAM did not stay active too 
long; they only gave one quince rt 
in 1983. which was a Charity 
concert held in the Palace Cul- 


ture with three other hands — 
Swaile. Ace and Charles Metro- 
polis. In the concert, Allam 
played the bass guitar. Emad 
played the guitar. Musa played 
the piano and sang, and Raja Ka- 
war joined (hem to play 
the drums. 

They only played four- songs 
and Raja did a magnificent drum 
solo. DREAM went on for one 
and a half years, and al the 
present time, they are what 
might be termed ’dormant.' 
Allam now lives in Canada, but 
constantly sends lyrics to Musa, 
and Musa writes the music to 
suit them. 

Keen competition 

In 1984. keen competition 
started on the musical arena of 
Jordan, hitherto lax. The band 
ACE recorded un album, and the 
hands Mirage and Phantoms 
started recording songs and 
sending them Lo Radio Jordan, 
which has been playing 'for and 
promoting all these rising Jorda- 
nian bands. That inspired Musa 
lo start recording again, and so 
far he has recorded five of Lis 
own composed songs, such ns 
' Lady of Your Time,' and ‘ When 
Love Became Alive.' 

Two people helped him in this 
recording. Emad Salsa and Ah- 
mad Soudany. Two of his five 
songs were In Arabic, although 
they were Western in style. One 
of these two has been completed, 
and it is called ‘ Yearning 
Hearts.' or 'Kulub Mushtaka. * 
Musa intends to send his Arabic 
songs to Television, and he 
hopes that our listeners would 
enjoy them. The other three 
songs are in English, and are at 
the mixing stage, to be sent to 
Radio Jordan presently. 

Musa and some of the mem- 
bers In the band DREAM, are in- 
vesting their money in a record- 
ing studio, which they will call 
Dream, after the name of their 
band. Musa and Ahmad Soudany 
will become the sound techni- 
cians. They hope the studio will 
be ready In about two months. 

When the studio opens, 
DREAM are going to make re- 
cordings and send copies to re- 
cord companies to try and get re- 
cording contracts. 

Musa himself has a dream of 
recording a solo album. . This 
could launch him into a new 
world of glittering lights that 
may carry him beyond... right 
into the hall of fame perhaps... 


TWO FURNISHED 
APARTMENT FOR RENT 

With new fixtures, three bedrooms, dining room, sitting room, 
guest room, a European-Btyle kitchen and two bathrooms. Tha 
first-floor apartments are provided wHh Independent central hea- 
ting, and central TV aerial. Elevator available. 

Location: Al or trance of Dahait Al Rasheed, behind Sawt Al 
Sha'ab dally, opposite to At Ra’I dally. 

For Information call Tel: 660111 or 677221. 

Note: Rent-term duration Is not less then 3 months. 
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ARABIC TOrt SPEAKERS OF OTHER 
IlANQUAQES 

the Language' Centre al the Unhwratty of Jordan ann- 
ounces that coUrses in Modem Standard Arabic for $pe- 
dkers of other languages will commence on June 22, arid' 
will last for 8 weeks. One intensive programme will be 
offered in which classes meet In the morning for 20 hours 
per week, Saturday-Wedrwsday. The fee for these cou- 
rses is JD140 per term, j 

Those hrtereefcad please call at the Language Centre for 
registration between 22 June and 30 June 1008,. . __ 
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SOS children’s village to open soon 


arts 


By Joyce Niles 
Special tu The Slur 

A UNIQUE village will come imo 
existence in Jordan in liic next 
few months. This community, 
located on a 33 dunum site nenr 
the iarik municipality, will be 
composed of children who have 
no other place to go and women 
who will be their mothers. The 
project is the work of the SQS- 
Kinderdorf- Verlag, headquar- 
tered in Innsbruck. Austria and 
founded by philanthropist Her- 
mann Grncincr. 

i he S>OS Children's Village in 
Jordan wilt start with three 
family houses to be gradually ex- 
panded to a maximum number of 
1.1. Mr Samir Hurnnrnch, direc- 
to j of the village, and Mrs Maha 
Aral at. mothers' dirccloress. 
talked to The Star about their 
community. 

" I he SOS Ch i Id i v n s Vi I lage 
will be ciinipicicti in the next few 
months. Now we are starling re- 
cniitment of the mothers and wo 
have icceivcd some news of chil- 
dren who might be accepted into 
the village. ” Mr Kamarnoh said. 

“The family is the best setting 
for tiic child to grow in.” ex- 
plained Mrs Arafat. The goat of 
the village is to provide a regular , 
home and family for children 
who arc destitute, abandoned , 
and without any relatives to turn a 
to for relief. Before being ac- | 
cepted into the village a search 
for the child's relatives is made r 
and only after the SOS staff has i 
assertained that there is no one t 
to care for the child is he or she e 
taken in to the community, and 
becomes a member of a ' family' . t 

Unique in the field of the care h 
of orphans is the SOS concept b 
that the child should have a 
‘family’ and live in his or her 
own ■ home'. The SOS village u. 
'consists of individual houses, 
each with a 'mother' who has n 
devoted the rest of her life to w 
raising these children, eight or ti 
more, sometimes up to twelve di 
children at a lime, until they are ft 
old enough to care themselves. u 



Architects Impression of the new village 


Children are accepted at ages 
of birth to eight years old and re- 
main with their new mother, liv- 
ing in the family setting. They go 
/to school at nearby local schools, 
then returning home to their 
‘ mother' , 'brothers’ and 'sis- 
ters' in the afternoons to have 
lunch, study, play and do all the 
things ordinary children would 
enjoy with their family. 

When they reach adolescence, 
the boys are moved to a youth 
house where they live with other 
boys while undergoing appren- 
ticeship and vocational training 
tn preparation for their adult life 
and earning a living. 

The gi r i s n iay slay with their 
mother to help with the house- 
work or else undertake voca- 
tional training. All of the'chil- 
dren maintain contact with their 
‘ a mily even though they even- 
tually grow to adulthood. 


The mothers are to be selected 
from Jordanian women, aged 
from 25 to 40 years old, who are 
single, divorced or widowed, and 
who have no strong commit- 
ments to llielr own families that 
would pull them away from their 
lifelong work as an SOS mother. 
They are the ones who leach the 
meaning of family life to chil- 
dren who might have otherwise 
spent their lives, living in the 
streets. Each mother undergoes 
at least three months training in 
Egypt at the SOS Mothers Train- 
ing School where she is taught 
housekeeping, economics and 
other essentials that she must 
know before she is put in charge 
or her children. 

Each SOS house consists of a 
living room, dining nook, kit- 
chen and pantry, terrace, and 
four bedrooms — one for boys. 


one for girls, one for children 
under seven years old, and a sep- 
arate room for the mother which 
she shares with a baby, if there 
is one. The houses are being 
built of local materials, much of 
which have been con tri blit ions 
from local companies. 

The walls of the house are con- 
structed of cement building 
blocks ten centimetres thick, 
raced with limestone flagstones 
■13 ems thick and finished in the 
interior with rockwool layer and 
then n smooth concrete layer 
t un m all brings the thickness of 
the wails lo 35 cuts and gives 
each home adequate insulation. 

Each home is centrally healed 
and supplied with hoi water from 
its solar panels heating system, 
the solar units are n donation 


ssj 'SJtysti 

vegetables. 

pi a ygr nu n dl ' " a m ph h hcauT ^ 

complete the village comp? 1 
sns mV | l -M ru - rc ,nore than If 

MJb childrens villuses iiJl' 
slum I l lie world Sri 
twenty thousand children. Mol 
Hum five million people contri. 
,1S 1 r ■« nils of t he SOS vitt 

Mr Hermann Gmeiner m 
born in 1919. one of a £ 
farmnvg hmu'y. His own mothfr 
d ed when he was only ftveyeos 
old and although he was nisri* 
{?>, i l,,s brothers and sisters m f 
laLhc-r. all ol them working top. 
tiler, he cuu Id never forget the 
loss ol his mother After these* 
ond world war. he studied n^di- 
eme at Innsbruck University and 
witnessed the post-war tragedy 
ol many homeless children. 

This led him to found the hm 
SOS village in lmsl, Tyrol, giving 
care and a family- like envi- ! 
ronmcni to these children. The j 
idea spread from there and has 
realised over 200 villages in U 1 
countries. In the Middle Eastern 
region there ure villages in Tuni- 
sia. Algeria. Morocco, three in 
Egypt, two in Lebanon, one in 
Syria and now one in Jordan. 

Founder Hermann Gmeiner 
expressed his feelings this ray: 
“Millions of friends all over tile j 
world have helped me to found ’> 
over 200 Children’s Villages. • 
This is a sensational wave of I 
goodwill! We have realised that j 
the present generation of chil- j 
dren must be given (he chance to } 
grow up happily if they are to 
secure u worthwhile future for 
us ail. The reward for our work, 
our trouble, our sacrifice, is the 
happy laughter or the twenty 
thousand children in the SOS 
Children's Villages all over the 
world who now Imvc a perman- 
ent home and n family of their 


Swiss find Islamic treasures at home 
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Campaign to save children from blindness 

By Thomas W. Natter sonhistirnfAri. SI !<• ; 


By Thomas W. Nctter 
THIRTY MILES from. the Su- 
capital of Khartoum, 
the World Health Organi?a- 
tion physician encountered a 


lem h or Caching ^he'child^ea^of' outlie ^ma" 0n and . ,iec,osis 
getting to them.” o.?m ‘ r .l ccording to a 


'"■uuitu, U1 . 

getting to them.” 

... . Xerophthalmia i s the single 

tion physician encountered a ni ostJTequent cause of blindness 
scene that left him shaken ^--' *vafiag • pre- school children in 
despite his 20 years in the dev « lo P in 8 countries. 

fie A ld ’ ’ In addition to i he half- million 

Among the 53 pre-school chil- partly or totally blind, somfe six 
dren. six. were not only blind, uullion to eight million more'suf- 

but actually had lost their eyes. fer a milder deficiency, resulting 

“The sockets were just emp- oast ref 1 SSVilS i « Ji°?EfK? ry and 

ty " said Dr Edouard beMaawr saslro ' intestinal infections. 


field. ' • . . 

Among the 53 pre-school chil- 
dren. six, were not only blind, 
but actually had lost their eyes. 

. “The sockets were just emp- 
ty.'* said Dr Edouard DeMaeyer 
as he recounted the story at his 

• WHO office In Geneva. “And 
the thing is that, this Is a-probletn 
that can.be solved.” ; 

DeMaeyer and. WHO officials 
hpve now prepared a new, 
10-year programme lo reduce or 
■ 'eliminate -Vitamin A deficiency, 
which partially or totally blinds 
more than 500,000 children, 
mostly in the Third World, each 

• year — including those in Sudan. 

i.The programme; aimed at 
-. beating, “xerophthalmia," as 
. t lye i'-clerlclchcy : -is •- Cnlle'dt has a 
budget of $,25 million , for the 
firs! live years .starting- this year. 


DeMaeyer' said the problem is 
not. as' Important in numerical 
terms as protein energy malnu- 
trition or anemia. 1 * But la its ef- 


recent outline of the programme 
published by WHO. 

• °1 th <* e wh ° finally lose their 
aight, 60. to 70 per cent of un- 
treated cases will die within 
weeks. The WHO says. 

Y ita ^ n s A programme is 
stated to begin with hard-hit 
countries where national pro- 
grammes are already underway 
including El Salvador. Haiti, 

- angladesh. India. Indonesia, 
Nepal, Sri Lanka and the Philip- 
pines. • 
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extremely important because and M^Jiln n 1 Brazil 

many of those children, reaching • and Vietnam wh^re'the orohf 0 " 
the level Where they go blind die is sloninS’ w f e , problem 

v^^ ck i y r ? fter ^ ?ds ' 

V i *t° a £? c i s f ? OTe who sur - : vanced beyond an early S. d ' 

I* e added, ' because once-. •' ■ ».|. r ... ■ ®f" 

ar ® blind, educating the il , ni W thjfere has been no 

children becomes a. major dirri- n^ d ! xiat0d . Siobal Programme 
culty." . ■SJtfentiffc ■- Knowledge ■ 

^ Most people get their Vitamin n?oblem h -wSrt ! ' skil,s 4o'W : 

Wes, .yellow fruits, liver, . ' D m ® nt '' < ■■■ 

butter and .eta!. - Without good i" ‘ ' But Using' newly, available i« X 

supplies of such foods, the defi- formation On- tfie-L^a 

oienCy can devetoh rnniriiu •: - : Vitamin a ' ™*?uce .oft .. 
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Switzerland’s first exhibition of Islamic art, 
which opened in Geneva on 25 Juoe, features 
many works from private collections rarely seen 
before In public. An auction house has been ac- 
cused of cashing in. . . 


By Thomas W. Netter 

WHEN THE organisers of the 
Treasures of Islam began col- 
lecting works for the first art 
exhibition of its kind ever to 
be held in Switzerland, they 
found many of them within a 
few miles of this Swiss city. 

The majority of the 357 art- 
works and 200 coins come from 
1 private collections, and have not 
been pul on. public display be- 
fore. The exhibition is scheduled 
to run until 27 October at the 
Musde Rath. 

The proximity of much of the 
ail to Geneva underscores not 
only the growing Islamic in- 
fluence in this international city, 
but also explains why Genova, 
was chosen as a venue. 

Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan, a 
long-time Geneva resident, pro- 
vided many of the art exhibits, 
which were loaned by individ- 
uals, families and national 
museums. 

"The exhibition wants lo show 
that the Islamic world is not just 
another arena for conflict and 
polarisation, but also has the tra- 
dition of culture, art. refine- 
ment, unity and balance," one 
Geneva commentator said. 

At the crossroads of Europe, a 
favoured destination for vaca- 
tioning Arabs and oilier Islamic 
nationals, Geneva is ideally 
suited to draw a large audience 
during (he summer. 

"The exhibition docs not at- 
tempt to provide a definitive sur- 
veyor Islamic art. but highlights 
aspects of the Islnmic culture." 
wote a newspaper comment- 
ator. 

"Many of the magnificent 
works of art have had little expo- 
sure and, for the most pari, the 
international public has re- 

Bained unfamiliar with the 


beautiful and metaphoric stories, 
poetry, technical^bility and form 
expressed in Islamic art." 

Many of the works are from 
private collections in Geneva, 
including that of the prince, as 
well as from Kuwait's ruling A1 
Sabah family, loaned by the 
national museum in Kuwait, and 
the historical museum in the 
Swiss capital Bern. 

Exhibits span the 7 th to 19th 
centuries. Among them are: 

— Traditional book crafts, in- 
cluding manuscripts of the Qoran 
and other Islamic works, calli- 
graphy and miniatures and. not- 
ably, a manuscript of 63 folios 
entitled World History, created 
in 1314. 

— One of the largest and best- 
illustrated royal copies of the 
Iranian national epic. Shah- 
nameh (The Book of Kings), 
written by the poet Ferdowsi. 

— A copy of the Qoran in 
20- inch ( 5 I cin) folios with con- 
temporary leather bindings, 
probably made around 1552 in 
Iran. 

— A Persian lacquer casket de- 
picting the siege of Herat, in Af- 
ghanistan, by Muhammad 
Shah in 1837-38, featuring hun- 
dreds of figures. 

— A selection of carpets and 
textiles that higHighls the 
characteristics of the genre from 
the 16th to 19th centuries. 

The 1 5 items chosen from the 
Al Sabah collection range from 
jewelry lo architectural decora- 
tions. 

There are gold and silver coins 
chosen for Iheir numismatic de- 
sign and elegance, as well as the 
calligraphy and historical value. 

According lo one organiser, 
the exhibition underscores the 
general belief about the fun- 
damentals of Islamic art, that it 


is highly disciplined ruther than 
spontaneous. 

Growing Arab and Islamic 
presence in the city has brought 
phenomenal success to auction 
houses specialising in art sales, 
particularly those geared lo 
Geneva's growing Middle Eas- 
tern clientele. 

But an auction of Islamic art, 
carpets and jewelry coinciding 
with the exhibition's opening 
June 25 drew criticism from the 
organisers, who accused the 
firm, Sotheby's, of commercia- 
lising the occasion. 

Pri nee Sadr uddi n wrote to 
Sotheby’s, "I deeply resent the 
fact that an exceptional artistic 
and cultural event should be 
made to look as if it were part of 
a commercial enterprise." 

The auction house denied it 
was seeking commercial advant- 
age. 

“It has been Sotheby's inten- 
tion from the start to enhance 
and support this important cultu- 
ral event, not commercialise 
it." he said. 

(Compass Features) 
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A beaten brass ewer Inlaid with silver, 14th century Iranian. 
The handle Is a later replacement. 
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A page from World History , an Arabic manuscript written by the ‘Naskfa* style 


Indian culture goes to France for a year 


By Safa Haerl 

PRESIDENT Francois Mitterrand 

5 s)K, r r nce JL and Prime Minister 
Gandlu of India jointly in- 

ii£ f d ?> a 7 - June a * rear ‘ ,ong 

* I® 8 va * * n France. Orga- 
.it will help French 

^a ? she r ar V L S,t ° rS t0 pewlrtlle 

or^l red 0n tbe most Parisian 
ToJlf”-. ^iween the Eiffel 
' Uie'f/ 0 f- nd . t ^ e Trocadero Square, 
festival, known as Mela, wili 


begin with a 48-hour extrava- 
ganza featuring life in India. The 
organisers said it was the first 
Indian festival to be organised on 
such a grand scale outside the 
country. 

“A practically untranslatable 
word, Mela is. by tradition, both 
a religious and a trading event,” 
said organiser Catherine Clem- 
ent. 

“ U is a tribute to the five sen- 
ses, a feast of colours, smells, 
music and songs, particularly 



;'?7. 


r-V'*w. ... 

Tti'fu . . „ . - . 

will feature music and dance from all regions of 


those of the peacock and parrot, 
the two foremost Indian ani- 
mals,” she said. 

The decision to organise the 
India Year in France, a more 
ambitious project than an Indian 
festival held in Britain, was 
taken by Indira Gandhi and Mit- 
terrand during the latter’s visit 
to the country before Gandhi's 
assassination m October 1984. 

The Mela will end in June 
1986 with a gala classical dance 
performance from southern In- 
dia. 

In between, a succession of 
artistic events will include classi- 
cal and popular percussion, tra- 
ditional hairdressing, devotional 
Kawwali songs, dances and 
classical theatre from different 
Indian states, architectural and 
photo exhibitions, puppet shows 
and shadow theatre from Andhra 
Pradesh and Rajasthan, and a 
nine-hour dramatic adaptation of 
the Mahabharatha, written hy 
Peter Brooks. 

Brooks said or the play. 
“Everything is there. Its the 
world." 

Altogether. hetweep 700 and 
800 Indian artists will perform 
in different festival events in ci-. 
lies throughout France. 

the opening programme will 


feature 200 singers, dancers, 
acrobats and other performers. 

“The whole of India will be 
there, compressed in some 20 
hectares ( 50 acres) of space be- 
tween the Eiffel Tower and Tro- 
cadero, crossing the river 
Seine," said an Indian orga- 
niser, Da8hrat Patel. 

■Apart from elephants and 
camels, everything for Lhe Mela 
comes from India, including 20 
replicas of the Eiffel Tower and 
Arc de Triomphe made in differ- 
ent Indian states, and 20 kilome- 
tres of garlands. 

The Seine will be twinned with 
the Ganges, considered sacred by 
most Indians, and several gall- 
ons of holy water will be brought 
from India to be poured into the 
French river, organisers said. 

Said one official, * * From -the 
white summits of the Himalayas 
to the deserts of Rajasthan , from 
the Bengal jungles to the splen- 
dours of Bihar, from Apdhra 
Pradesh to Nagaland (from 
where two tribes emerge for the 
first time from their isolation to 
present traditional songs and 
dances), the whole of India, old 
and new, will come to. France.” 
“For a whOle year, there will be 
a permanent Indian ^presence in 
France,” France’s External Af- 
fairs Minister Rolahd Dumas 
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said during a press briefing. 

Cherif Khazandar, who is in 
charge of the festival, said In- 
dian fireworks and traditional oil 
lamps would light up the sky over 
the Seine. 

Last but not least, 50 Indian 
chefs will present to discerning 
French palates a variety of food 
from Indian regions. 

Although the organisers would 
noL disclose the cost or the 
project, some sources said it 
would be at least 2 million francs 
($ 200 , 000 ). 

“It is a government- to- 

government project, but many 
leading French and Indian com- 
panies have joined in," said an 
Indian embassy official. 

According to Mrs Pupul Jay- 
kar, chairman of The Indian 
protect committee and a friend 
of Indira Gandhi, the Mela is 1 a 
great popular rendezvous and a 
journey into India's heart, an at-, 
tempt to break dov;n divisions 
among people with the cultural 
weapon.” . . 

Amidst the bubbling optimism 
the organisers harbor one anx- 
iety, Clement said. They hope 
that Paris will remain dry ■ and 
help achieve a mood of open-air 
festivity. . 

(Compass Features) 
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Kreisky: Plan for Mid East peace 


WHEN UK wits Chancellor of Austria, llruuu Kreisky 
used his country’s neutrality tu world affairs. In this 
interview, Kreisky calls Tor a UN Initiative in the Mid- 
dle East, and the development of u ’’third force" to 
offset the rivalry of the superpowers. 



s y Farida (Jhani Burtis 

L'umpa'is Sews Features 

UNITED NATIONS — Former 
O.dncellor Bruno Kreisky of 
Austria believes a UN Cominis- 
,ion could gel the warring par- 
ties round 1 tic conference table 
as a first step to seeking a solu- 
tion to the Middle Fast problem. 

‘ ’ A UN Commission for lx:ba- 
non and the Middle Fust... 
would provide a solution to the 
often- cited formula that all par- 
ties involved should talk with 
each other," Kreisky said in an 
interview.' 4 ] cannot imagine 
(hat in (he long run. (he United 
States would reject such a com- 
mission." 

Kreisky. 74, is a Social Demo- 
crat und exponent of what he 
calls a "third force" in inter- 
national affairs. During a visit to 
the United Nations, he outlined 
his views on this and other world 
issues. 

"We live jn a polarized world. 
This means that we are faced 
with not only two military all- 
iances, but at the same time with 
a mounting influence of ideolo- 
gies. Hence the urgent need for 
a third force deeply committed to 
democracy." 

Q: As a "third force/ 1 bow 
■night you reconcile the polarized 
Middle East positions. How, for 
example, can you bridge the gaps 
between the Fez (1981 Arab 
summit! and Reagan plans on the 
Middle East? 

A: The Fez plan is against the 
annexation of Arab land, the 
Reagan plan too, is against the 
annexation of land. So here wc 
have one very important basic 
point which is the same in all 
plaus, including UN (Security 
Council) Resolution 242 and the 
Brezhnev declaration. 

There are some divergences 
between these proposals that 
could be discussed. Maybe It will 
be possible to bridge some gaps. 
There will be other issues on 
which a compromise will have to 
be sought. 

Let us lake one point which is 
very important — UN Resolution 
242, which has not been clearly 
adopted by (lie Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization. 

For a Palestinian state, land is 
needed, so Resolution 242 is a 
precondition, because Israel will 
have to give up the land occupied 
lawnv. 

The Fez plan calls for I he with- 
drawal of Israel from nil occu- 

E iod territories. The Reagan plan 
i based on Resolution 242. Ess- 
entially, the gap between' these 
two conceptions is not so wide as 
to - render a compromise in- 
conceivable. 

S i Can you give another exam- 

As \Vilh reghrd To the Pales- 
tinians, the Fez plan envisages 
self-determination .upder PLO 
leadership, while the Reagan 
pliin speaks, of (he legitimate 
rights, and self determination for 
the land and the people. Here 
again, it sKould not be Imposs- 
ible to ’bridge the gap. - 
. Qj But the two plans have differ- 
' ent definitlops of who' represents 
the Palestinians. Besides, tbe 
Reagan plan taltes Into consid- 
eration the' 1 1.3 million Pales- 
tinians In Gaza and the West 
Bank, tbe Fez plan, all Pfcle;- 
tlnlans — oyer four million. How 
can - there be. a : compromise oh 
ihcb divergent 'points? 
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A: The only compromise is to ac- 
cept the representatives of all 
Palestinians. I said to an Israeli 
Labour Congress years ago. it is 
not your business to decide who 
represents the Palestinians. You 
cannot say wc want so and so. 
and not others. According to de- 
mocratic principles the Pales- 
tinians have to make up their 
minds. 

I got a very bad reaction, as 
you can imagine, at (hat time. I 
hope it will be different in (he 
future. 

Q: With regard to an indepen- 
dent Palestinian stale, how can a 
compromise be reached between 
the Fez and Reagan plans? 

A: According to the Fez plan, 
there should be un independent 
slate of Palestine. The Reagan 
plan is opposed to it, calling- for 
an association with Jordan. If a 
Palestinian stale cannot be real- 
ized at this time, then some kind 
of self-government may become 
necessary in the transitional per- 
iod. I am not recommending 
this, but compromise discussions 
could take place along these 
lines. 

Q: Do you have In mind a speci- 
fic mechanism to resolve the dif- 
ferences between the two plans? 

A: 1 Teel a UN Commission for 
Lebanon and the Middle East 
should bo established. A UN 
Commission would provide a so- 
lution to the often- cited formula 
that all parties involved should 
talk with each other. 

Time and again, the problem 
with negotiations or this kind 
has been how to make the parlies 
return to the conference table, 
once they left it out of fruslra- ’ 
tion. This is where the super- 
powers come In, they have to 
bring their influence to bear on 
the parlies to the conflict. 

I can imagine a certain reluc- 
tance on the part of the United 
Stales, out of consideration for 
Israel. But 1 cannot imagine that 
in the long run the United States 
would reject such a commission, 
while on the other hand re- 
proaching the United Nations for 
Us lack of efficiency. 

What is more, 1 know from ex- 
perience that US foreign policy 
has again and again proved most 
flexible — Reagan called the So- 
viet Union ait evil empire, now 
he is proposing a summit. 

As far as Israel is concerned, I 
simply cannot imagine that a pu- 
blic so eminently interested in 
political questions will in the 
long run be prepared to accept 
that their problems are being dis- 
cussed in their absence, 

Q: It’s one thing to discuss tbe 
Idea of a UN Commission at con- 
ferences and with media repre- 
sentatives, quite another -to pro- 
pose it to the concerned parties. 
What makes you think tpey will 
agree? 

A: I have the feeling that there 
is a certain understanding on the 
Arab side because Yasser Arafat 
tried to geL the Fe? plan dis- 
cussed. 1 can; hope there will be 
- pome kind of understanding on 
the American side. li seems ilU>; 
gicat for a great power to make 
such a substantial proposal vHth- 
quf ahy follow- up. Anyway, It 
wquld be unwise inqt to ask;, for a 
fol^qw-up. . 

, Q: You have. /referred - to it role:: 
‘ for the ' other superpower; Can 
. /yod discuss this further?.. ,. 


A: Those of us who plead for an 
inclusion of ilic Soviet Union in 
the peace efforts are often con- 
fronted with the argument that 
the Soviet Union has no business 
in the region. Others feel that 
the same holds true for the Un- 
ited Stales. 

Moth sides fail to sec the real- 
ity. First, the weaponry used in 
the area has been supplied by the 
two superpowers, and more im- 
portantly. each of the states in- 
volved is backed by one of the 
superpowers. 

The interests of the superpow- 
ers are analogous if not identi- 
cal, because in the event of a 
direct confrontation they would 
face a most difficult situation. 
This is exactly what the super- 
powers want to avoid. 

Q: Do you think there should an 
open dialogue between the United 
States and the PLO? 

A: Yes. I am always in favour of 
a dialogue, even with an enemy. 
How can we know what they 
really mean without a dialogue? 

Q: What will ultimately bring 
peace to the Middle East? 

A: President Habib Bourguiba of 


the polarlzatlou between deve- 
loped and developing countries? 

A: There is a lot of hunger in (he 
world. Hunger is sometimes the 
cause of civil wars If we accept 
this fact, then we must also ac- 
cept that more and more civil 
war-like situations arc unavoid- 
able. 

On the other side we have all 
these rich countries which are 
spending billions on armaments. 
To build a good infrastructure in 
Africa, one hundred billion doll- 
ars will probably be needed every 
year. But instead we are giving 
them new loans with conditions 
which destabilize these coun- 
tries. 

I have doubts whether many of 
the countries which are now in 
trouble will be able to pay their 
debts. Big parts of their debts 
nave accrued as a result or chan- 
ges in interest rales and the rise 
of the dollar. 

There is really only one alter- 
native. We have to solve the 
problems of the Third World, or 
start to solve them, or civil wars 
will result. 

*Q: There has been a lot of con- 
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BRUNO KREISKY 

Tunisia once explained to me 
why he would be ready to recog- 
nize the existence of Israel. 

The UN resolution that laid the 

foundation for the state of Israel 
at the same time asked for a sec- 
ond state, the Palestinian state, 
as Bourguiba chose to. call it. 

He indicated Point 3. of that 
UN resolution asked for indepen- 
dent Arab and Jewish states and 
the special international regime 
for the city of Jerusalem. 

, .Only the establishment of an 
independent Palestinian ; state 
will create a state, of non- 
belligerency. And ultimately per- 
, haps a state of coexistence could 
he. brought about in titfs. region. . 
Q: What ‘‘third force’ ’ alterna- 
te maid yon suggest to change 


troversy about Central America 
recently. What Is your Indepen- 
dent "third force” perspective? 

A: I cannot accept the principle 
that a foreign government has 
the right to give money to a 
group of people who are ready by 
military means to act against 
another government. This can- 
not be a principle of inter- 
national policy. 

I am extremely happy that the 
US Congress has refused further 
aid to the contras (guerrillas) in 
Central America,. 1 say: this not 
because of ideological reasons, 
but because of my experience. 

Q: Csi yflt elaborate? - 

■A* - jhjrnot support the contras 
•jn Chile?' Nobody can contradict 
that Qiile Is a dictatorship. Has 


the US Administration propel 
to spend S 1 4 million for iKf 
tras in Chile? I luive never*/ 
sueh a proposal. \ 

Q: You have arranged m«i|J 
, between he Libyan feS 
Muammer- cl-Qadaffl and C 
tern European leaders. As an IS 
ponent of that “third f or S 
wliat is the significance of urf 1 
meetings and your role? | 

A: 1 am in favour or prerarj 
the ground for meetings belweei- 
Western leaders and Qadaffi ii 
the present US Adniinistratio' 
continues its policies, the Mediu 
erranean will soon become r 
trouble spoL. and we hawj 
enough trouble spots. 

Since I organized a meeting 
tween President Francois Miner- f 
rand of France and Qadaffi no 
soldiers are dying in Chad.no 
airplanes are being shot down-! 
despite some American report ! ' 
to the contrary. I 

r 

i 

For me, as u friend of peace 
and a Social Democrat, the re- 
sults are quite good. 

Q: Have you arranged meetiip 
between Qadaffi and other Wes- 
tern leaders? 

A: Yes. Prime Minister Felipe 
Gonzalez of Spain. 

Q: How did the Western Ei- 
ropean leaders react after owl- 
lag Qadaffi? 

A: Both Mitterrand and Gonulci I 
have been quite satisfied. j 

Q: How do you persuade the Ei> i 
ropean leaders to see Qadaffl? 

i A: European leaders had been 
quite unwilling to meet Qadaffi 
in their own capitals, bul were 
willing to meet him elsewhere. 
Listen, I said to my Social Demo- 
cratic friends, you will make a 
lot of money (In business deab) 
.with Qadaffi, you will get bill- 
ions. Will you take his money 
bul refuse to greet him In yoor 
own capitals? This cannot be 
possible in the long run. 

I said to them, if you accept 
the dollar he has to pay, then you 
also have to accept him for taw 
as a partner. You have to be dob- 
est. 

Q: How were your pwgjfjj 
about Qadaffi changed an* 
met him? 

A: If I had not met Qadaffi- 1 
would have believed what , oe 
spapers in America son l e f . 
write, that Qadaffi is suffenW 
from a mental disease. 

I have met Qadaffi manyjjijj 
in the past 1 0 years, and 
me, he is not mentally sick. ^ 
daffi and I do not agree on too 
many points, but we agree 
agree, which is a good sig , 

Qadaffi has produced la real^, 
volution in his county* 
highly impressive .to 
all over Africa. UnMJ* 1 ^ _I , 

. am not a revolutionary 

am in the centre of tne i. 

Democratic party. j \ 

Fifty years ago I ^“'*2 
hoped for a revolution, b 
I realize that there is 
thing as a revolution in th 
tern world. ' '- 

Farida Ghanl Bartl* ifijS' 
of the School of ijJ 

smbia University* 
weekly television r°f*T fa* ' 
Third World Broadc*** 1- * , ; 

New York Channel 47. 
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With Alia the USA is only a seat away. 


new vork 



Take off for an exciting change 
of pace to New York, Chicago, 
or Los Angeles with Alia, the 
only direct connection between 
Amman, Jordan's prosperous 
international gateway of the 
Middle East and the USA. 

We fly you there with regular 
flights conveniently scheduled 
i throughout the week. 

Whether you're crossing 
the Atlantic for business, 
study, or pleasure, you'll feel 
at home with Alia in Iho 
warm familiarity of traditional 
Jordanian hospitality. 

Discover the 
Royal World of Alia. 
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Danger in the skies 


THE WORLD was shocked by the news of the mid air explosion of an Air 
Indta jetliner Sunday off the coast of Ireland, killing all 329 people on 
« a • ° n ■ sanie d ay more 400 passengers aboard a Canadian Paci- 
fic Airways jumbo jet narrowly escaped death. A baggage container which 
had been taken from the plane a few minutes earlier exploded killing two 
Japanese cargo handlers at Tokyo's Narita Airport. 

These events followed a week of hijackings of airliners in the Middle East 

S? n < L e irtt'ikl ere i ? ?? wor ?’ E ^ ei1 though the hijackings and the explosions 
may not be related to each other, the question of how secure air travel is I 

perpetrat0 / s of the ‘sabotage’ of the Air India plane 
^ whatever their reasons should have consid- 

,VeS of *J he 329 r P e °P | e on the plane who had nothing to do with 
whatever cause they are fighting for, whether political or social. It was a 
cowardly crime against innocent people and we unreservedly add our voice 
to the numerous ones that have already condemned this heinous act. 

If this is a new form of terrorism on civil aviation besides hiiackinas then 
something must be done quickly to counteract these beastly and inhuman 

While we praise the good efforts of governments throughout the world lo 
improve security at their airports, we also ask them to TtoVSEr Kcking 
these occurrences such as hijackings and bombings at airports and on air- 

eX i >orts meeting ^morrow in Montreal to discuss Sunday's two 
air disasters and measures to strengthen air safety should without anv res- 

JPK™ str ® amline . measures to safeguard the life of air travellers The 
should make it strictly binding on the member countries to guarantee 
the safety of passengers and the aircrafts. Failure to Implement the men 

Th?L by a .? y <U % “‘tow need to be boycotted by iiJ^TSl rirlKI" 
The boycott call of Beirut airport by international airlines until 
government controlled airport, is a right step and it chnniri 
nations which perpetrate such nefarious hijackings and explosions? * ° 

Cease- fire a trick? 


THE CAMP’S war” as it has been termed is at a rumen Q «u: n i 

^plra^come'o^en’r^ ““ 

•tataS P f “avf i sfg«d he ^fh e ' f the e TSnffH 1 S ° me Pales - 

“d r e e t oS hiS WB6k P#maSCUS - And there is a 8° 0d ~ teiuSK?® 

safety^of P^le^ltafan'civnitfns^n'th^cai^ 

the agreement could be a way to divert attention ln 5 h ° rl 

camps until the atmosphere is ready again for another Hnm blow? 6 ° f ““ 
And if the agreement was meant to derail thn * 

emergency Arab summit and an Islamic summU to dl a “^s ttoSSVS 
point to the culprits, then it should not be aUoUd to s^eed ™” e and 
more than one meaning attached to the holdin^or an A^h an ."2 
among these are the restoring of Lebanese unity and en^a all ^rri ”1 

'Juxaaema. & &&& &&& ■ 

,care. An estimated^. 5 million it- needed for pmldlS 

other services to the homeless. - . i * loocl * m0£ 4cine and 


* The Israeli paper Davar reported this 
week that US Secretary of State Mr 
George P Shultz has threatened lo resign 
two weeks ago if the US Congress did not 
approve the proposed US arms sale to Jor- 
dan. 

The paper said that Mr Shultz was dis- 
mayed by the behaviour of a number of 
Congressmen who are against the US scll- 
;ing sophisticated arms to Jordan, and 
threatened to "fly to California" and 
■leave (he running of foreign policy to 
Congress. 

A senior American government official 
was quoted as saying that if the Jordanian 
arms deal collapses, so will the current 
peace process. 

US- Israeli relations tense 
over the TWA incident 

* The case of the hijacked US airliner, 
which entered its second week of crisis 
this week, is reported lo have affected the 
state of US- Israeli relations. Sources in 
Israel have said that Washington was an- 
gered by the way the Israeli leaders have 
used the hijacking to "blackmail" Ameri- 
can concessions. Despite Israeli an- 
nouncements that Israel will consider 
freeing the 700 Shi‘ites it holds inside its 
territory, which is the main demand or 
the hijackers, ir the United Slates asks Is- 
rael to do so, not one American request 
was made. 

It seems, Israeli sources said, that the 
United States was expecting Israel Lo initi- 
ate the release without America asking it 
to do so. 

The White House had expressed earlier 
its discontent with certain statements 
by Israel’s Defence Minister Mr 
Yitzhak Rabin, where he is reported to 
have said that America can wait sometime 
tor US hostages to be released just as Is- 
rael wailed for three years Tor Us hostages 
(meaning the three Israeli pilots) Lo be 
freed It was said that President Rcagun 
himself was disturbed and "hurl" by Ru- 
bin s statements. 3 

The Falashas to settle in 
the West Bank 

* The military correspondent for Is- 
rael s Army Radio has said that Israel’s 
Ministry of Settlements and Housing in 

S#*K2T all « 0n ""l* 1 . the 3ewish Agency for 
Settlements and Immigration have de- 

' X d «- to ovor 1 00 Ethiopian Falashn 
families in the West Bank, thus breaking 
a promise Israel had made to the United 

“? * l ° s , ettle the Fa,ashas in occu- 
pied Arab territories. 

«<i? e “ rre8 Ppndent revealed that over 
5?4 ? lU°n which the United States had 

Is™! h6lp SetUo ^ kashas inside 
Israel are now spent on building housinn 

Over Mon™!! Bank se Ul 0 me nlsf 

Over 1400 units will be built and already 

SatErflfV 20 , Palasha families have been 
settled in Israeli settlements. 

More IsracHs leaving for 
the US and Canada 

and Sjfi“ sies of the United States 


both countries. The Army Radio wM*,' 
embassies staff have complain^ 
increasing number of applicants wSJ 

ihcr at (he embassies' gal“ f^E 

eariy mofnmB hour, . The emta^JA 
aksed (he ministry lo interfere 2«5, 

EfiSJS h,ndered "-“-SIS 

West Bank population ! 

Increases to 787,000 

iw" lsra ® li official sources have saiiiiiw 

7M ‘i.itnl?,,. populali °" “u SS: 
787,000 by the end of 1984 -anuSl 
increase nf 7 0 nnn r* .ja ’r .. aQa MMM 


io oe around 1 54,000 - 35,000 S 

^.culture, 2 5,000 in indT 
. r° J n construction, 21,000 inS, 
and public service and 36,000 in oik 1 
sectors 1 

West Bank residents who work lasift 

5 S o a nnn W ?o e ' eslimated to be aroond ; 
50,000, 50 per cent of which were rat 1 
ing in construction. 

Israel undertakes $200 1 

million worth of contracts - 
in red China 

More than 60 Israeli compaoiei hnt 
signed contracts with the People's Repu- 
blic of China for the establishment of ii- 
dustrial, agricultural and louriitk 

projects, Mauriv has reported. 

The tolul value of these contracts ii a- 
timuted to be more than S200 millioa j 
The paper added that China has recently : 
made flexible its entry regulations allow- j 
ing Israeli industrialists and businesiwa I 
lo enter China using their Israeli pns- [ 
ports. Until recently China requested iD j 
Israelis wishing to fly to China not tocie | 
Israeli passports, but foreign ones. 

Israeli contractors arc building ten Tint 
class hotels and a large civilian airport io 
China, Maariv said. 

Workers at Demonah 
nuclear reactor strike 

• Israel’s Army Radio has reported that 
the strike lever in Israel has reached ana 
subsequently puraly/cd the Domonah nu- 
clear rcucior station in the Negev desen. 

The rndio said that the station ws para- 
lyzed by a walkout by the station s en* 
ginoers and technicians, who are deraaca- 
ing better pay and living conditions- iw 
Israeli Energy Minister has visited 
station twice in the last four days to«* 
tempi to persuade the workers loejow 
strike and drop their demand 
cent increase on their wages* Tw* 1 
first time that the Demonah stations'^ 
functioning since ii was launche 
years ago. 

Israel seeks better fd* - 
tions with India 


* The Foreign Ministry is planning 
launch a campaign to improve Israel 8 
lations with India. It was revealed 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres saw 
message to French President wan 
Mitterrand requesting his rYiediat 1 ® 0 
Indian Prime Minister Mr Raj ,v ^ 

- while Mr Gandhi was visiting France. 


Errors and Betrayals 

Continued from page 23 

• BMn M to the Middle “eludes, "betrayed those tho^ 
• East m particular. . Isarchs who are sensitive to the long 

■. American willingness to ^ implications of Israel’s 

of Israel's government no L ead curity Predicament, view with disr^y 

, self- destructive; it?acMDtan ^ ^ prospective degeneration of thejf “ . 
ever the feraeU maits^d^^n^rr^f 1 " lato an aggressive, expansionist 
how brutel: and no ma Uer state, and prefer a rational diplon^ 


'ever the^ ' I stbAB w ®? 1- 1IKO an aggressive, . 

ho# brutal; and its MinTretiflnfJ^^ ma . t .^ r 8tale . and prefer a rational diploma 
^ threats B verlasting war.” 

® ^t/^fheartofwhat George , 84111 #111 po doubt be caUed 
als”^ ff Jn ^ A® e rican ‘ betray- Iarae l’ ’■ because of this book. Bu* k 
. Ea,t: At th * dhdof Ms ® ore anti-lsrael in opposing poli^ 
i of thesetjeS^ threaten : Israel’s futbre than be 

^?inciSM m nf d i!^i 0Ds barter, American ant L American in opposing tW v jJ 
sio^lSS ifk. ^npocss and^mpaa? w. He is. more than anything ^ 
. bh.. the Lebanese, a n d the PaiestiSahs ; courageous and extraordinarily paj 6 * 
: i But Israeli, -too hiv» / advocate of rational foreign policy* 

; Kcordlng toBalf Grayed, „ 

. ueuj nan. Our gOYernmenl, ’’he : -'•i IJkP* ( 


tolrayeid, 

; - , W.soyernment, ’-’..hi 


opinion 
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Merit, 

underdevelopment 
and stability 


Greetings to Jerusalem! 


THE QUESTION of whether liberty precedes or should prec- 
ede stability has been a central issue in almost all the writ- 
ings of political philosophers from the beginning of time. By 
and large, throughout history, most regimes, with minor ex- 
ceptions, disregarded, even irainpled upon liberty for the 
sake of stability. Historically, most regimes sought stability 
before all else often, not only at the expense of liberty and 
equality, but of human life as well. Whole classes, not to 
mention individuals, were discriminated against and even 
ruthlessly suppressed. 

It is only in modern limes that the idea of democracy; a 
word of Greek origin meaning rule by (he people; began to 
be applied in certain, principally Western slates. The 
French and the American revolutions of the late eighteenth 
century, gave rise to the spirit of democratic participatory 
government in the imagination, the mind and heart of most 
of humanity. Two centuries Inter, towards the end of this, 
the twentieth century, the hope remains a hope. In Tael, in 
most areas of the world, it seems more distant than ever: an 
illusion, a mirage, a tantalizing dream ruddy crushed each 
time it touches reality. 


This is not a call for Western- type democracy with its in- 
stitutions, by whatever name they may be known. In most 
countries of the Third World, the transference of these in- 
stitutions has failed. Grafted onto mostly traditional socie- 
ties, they remained simply that, a graft, n new appenduge 
that, solving little, only added to the confusion of an already 
seemingly hopeless situation- 

Western demncrucy grew out of western experience and a 
long history of sufferance, sacrifice, and pain. Traditional 
societies, because they arc traditional, have loo many ine- 
qualities within. These inequalities, social, economic, and 
political, are too Tirmly entrenched to be swept away by the 
weak, often insincere winds of democratic reform. In most 
oases, the newly introduced democratic institution not only 
remains a facade, but worse still, becomes ycl another tool 
in the hands of the traditional leadership. 

The manipulation of these so-called democratic institu- 
tions, further abused by nepotism rampant throughout the 
Third World, manifests itself in the absence of the merit 
system; For in the preoccupation with stability at the ex- 
pense of almost all else, the state often chooses to place the 
wrong person In the wrong place, and for the wrong rea- 
sons. By definition, such an individual, lacking the necess- 
ary skills and talent needed for the job, cannot perform it. 
Having acquired by absorption from others, certain jargon 
he deems necessary to get by in the performance of his du- 
ties, he alienates those who can produce and who may be 
able to do the job better. 

a Jhe emphasis on stability and the lack of meritocracy lie 
at fne core of the problems of the Third World. Because par- 
iicipgtory democracy has its own historical vista, unique lo 
‘" e , regions j n which it is found; because of traditionalism 
^“'‘“dictates in the Third World and. lo be fair, because 
tn 'Sf il I* difficult if not impossible for any society 
tin,- ab s “ democracy and the welfare stale at the same 

tives WB - of the y^ rd World 8hould look for ofher altern a- 


Classic democracy, with its divisive political parlies, is 
witnitely not'tbe answer. Our societies are already too frag- 
h< f nted to be able to sustain yet another level of divisive- 
!n What we Should perhaps look for is to agree 

[. regard to be the most basic issues facing our 1 
trim- ■ ?!MTo do so, however, it is encumbant upon our re- 
ibiif 5 togiri io truBt in themselves so they can depend a 

'H u ie .snore on the 1oarf«i‘shin and tO intfO- 


j-i^Wteon the non- traditional leadership and to .-intro- 
detain amount of merit into the system. Otherwise. 


tain amount of merit into the system. Otherwise. 
b ^frple of under- development will surely conti- 



Gandhi’ s 
India could 
help America 
deal with 
Afghanistan 
issue 

WASHINGTON — Remember 
when John Foster Dulles said 
that neutralism was "immoral." 
He was vibrantly sincere in his 
conviction that ii was impossible 
for any honest political leader lo 
be neutral between the evil So- 
viet colossus and the United 
Stales. 

Not so today. A senior admi- 
nistration official has gone to 
considerable lengths Lo praise 
the young Prime Minister of In- 
dia. Gandhi, who has been on of- 
ficial visit to this country. Rajiv 
Gandhi, he said, "is a very 
pragmatic man. . . a man of great 
force, intelligence, political 
skill." He also said; "The In- 
dians are committed to non- 
alignment. We don't Lake any 
issue with that." 

But he did go on to say he 
thought the Indians could be 
more "balanced". This was in 
particular an allusion to Afgha- 
nistan about which Mr. Gandhi 
said several times that the legal 
government bad, after all. in- 
vited the Russians in. The Am- 
erican view is that India, as a 
country that has sought to 
protect Third Worlders from be- 
ing bullied by the great powers 
could take a more realistic view 
of that "invitation" as a conse- 
quence of which one quarter of 
Hie people of Afghanistan have 
fled to Pakistan and Iran. 

The purpose of the visit was 
more to get acquainted with a 
notable leader of the non-aligned 
world who is likely to be around 
for a long lime to come. In this 
respect the visit seems to have 


A view 
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Memorandum 


been quite successful. The prime 
minister speaks excellent Eng- 
lish and is the kind of man in 
terms of education and thinking 
to whom Americans can easily 
relate. Unlike his predecessors, 
the haughty Nehru and touchy 
Mrs Gandhi. 

It so happens that this is "the 
year of India" in the United 
States, involving extensive and 
remarkable exhibits of Indian art 
and archaeology and technology 
on an unprecedented scale. 
That’s something Mrs Gandhi ar- 
ranged during her 1982 visit 
here. Americans, who do not 
usually think very much about 
India are waking up to the fact 
that this is the second largest 
country in the world in terms of 
population, after China, a major 
trade partner and one who can be 
most helpful to the United 
Slates. 

After he had consulted with a 
rather large number of American 
officials and legislators including 
the secretary of commerce, and 
had engaged President Reagan in 
unusually long private conversa- 
tion, Mr Gandhi was whisked 
away to Florida to see the won- 
ders of space technology. He is 
interested especially in what is 
called "hi tek." notably comput- 
ers and electronics and commu- 
nications techniques, just the 
kind of things in which the Un- 
ited Stales excels. He believes 
US-Indian trade could be greatly 
expanded and that India has 
much to offer in return in 
science and technology. 

Of all the so-called ' 'Third 
Worlders" India probably has 


By Osama El-Sherlf 


the largest number of distin- 
guished scientists and technolog- 
ists. 

In the course of his visit Mr 
Gandhi explained that India has 
no interest at all in developing 
nuclear weapons but is neighbour 
(o China which has carried out 
nuclear experiments and Pakis- 
tan which has shown much inter- 
est in acquiring "nukes." That, 
he explained, is why India has 
not signed the non- proli feral ion 
treaty and feels it must maintain 
(lie capacity to make nuclear 
weapons. ' 

Differences arose during the 
talks about the large US supply of 
arms to Pakistan. The Ameri- 
cans explained that the reason 
for arming the Pakistanis was to 
make them feel that they did not 
have to resort to nuclear wea- 
pons. The Americans also made 
it very clear that they are quite 
prepared lo sell more arms to In- 
dia. The presence of the Indian 
defence minister made it likely 
that some deals in the arms field 
will be signed. At present India 
buys 80 per cent of its arms from 
the Soviet Union. Dealing with 
the US has been complicated by 
US concern that its weapons and 
technology should not fall inLo 
unfriendly hands, and Indian re- 
luctance to give Lhe assurances 
the Americans are accustomed 
to. 

Where India is most likely to 
prove useful to the United Stales 
and the West is in Afghanistan. 
The Indians' respect for the So- 
viet point of view there puts 
them in a position from which 
they might be able to mediate. 


The spoken word 


IF MAN is to be judged fairly after this l en 8* h y 
saga of life and death had come tb an end, then 
articulation would be ranked as man's most lumin- 
ous achievement. 

For during their not so short sojourn on this 
planet, the homo sapiens have managed lo detach 
themselves from the rest or the creatures in the 
animal kingdom through their ability to vocalize 
and describe the world around them. 

From lhe early man’s first attempt to declare his 
hunger, thirst, happiness and sombreness, to to- 
day’s complicated world of surrealist and other 
forms of expressions, the world has changed thou- 
sands of times. From a multiple of .sounds* . utter- 
ances and phonations that were bmitea to the an- 
nouncement of man’s most .basic needs to the tens 
of thousands of modern-day languages, which can 
now describe our most innate needs^our superior 
appreciation of art end beauty aod bqr mcredible 
ability to engage in the most Platdnlo' discussions 
revolving around life and death and -refining of 
existence; the world changed from-a silent planet 

into a very noisy one. 

And to appreciate this gift we call language, just 
imagine being in China wilhouL speaking one word 
M CMnese it is tough, and your life may depend 
on how well you succeed in informing the vwuter. 
the policeman or. the hotel manager of what your 

essential needs are. - I ; 

What is the secret of language? 4 jifj hpw did i It 
develop from a primitive, tool that served a limited 
edition of purpdSea lo become a flaifwjthout which 
fifecouW S bethe same, Weteke our native 
tongue for granted for .it was npt dirilcultjTor us to 
S it and we. almost never doU^ Jto# our minds 


mshi 

Wsp-S 


work lo produce endless strings of — mostly — 
clear, precise and logical sentences. It was not 
enough that men and women could now talk to each 
other and transmit their inner emotions and secret 
thoughts, for some managed to excel in their use of 
language that they became poets and creative writ- 
ers on many diverse Lopics. Those who managed to 
master the art of diction now became prominent 
figures in the society and even in other cultures. 

On the other hand, there were those who were 
not satisfied with knowing one tongue, but turned 
their minds to other ones. So we have people who 
can speak two. three and even ten languages — not 
to mention the mastering of a number of dialects. 

And so articulation and communication took new 
forms and we were able lo speak to machines in 
their own simple but comprehensive language. And 
just like human language developed so did comput- 
er's. From Basic to Fortran right up lo Compiler 
language systems. 

Also we now consider painting, music, dancing 
and sculpture as a form of expression of thoughts 
and sensations. What we see, hear or touch we 
manage to translate into our own language and thus 
get a Feeling of what the ‘ ’ artist" was trying to tell 
iis. . • 

A question remains unanswered. Every second 
that passes and even when we are not speaking, 
our minds are at work thinking and talking to us in 
our own common tongue. There- isn't a moment’s 
silence in our minds. But how did the first than 
think aftd in which -language? Was it a silent and 
vague world . inside that first -mgn? If there, was . 
ever a definition of loneliness, thii was it, and as J * 
i am stare pf it now. I realize how precious was . 
God’s gift to man ~ when He made M lt” speak. : . 

111 
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Don’t worry, my son 

Part IV: Comini 


Having progressively lust the use of his limbs following an ac- 
cident at the sge of four and after several fruitless hospital 
stays, NJuguna Glthagul hoped his life would change for the 
better once bis native Kenya obtained Independence. In the 
fourth and final excerpt from his autobiography, ‘Don’t 
Worry, My Son,* Glthagul describes his experiences with or- 
ganizations for the disabled. 


Njv$un* Gtthajvi 
By NJuguna Glthagul 

Compass News l : oaluros 

AT THE end of 196 3 wo got our 
independence. Although 1 did 
not expect anything right away, I 
knew the day would come when 
all those people crippled in the 
war would be taken care of. 
along with others like me who 
equally needed help. 

UHjuBuna's father decided to 
take him to Nairobi to the orga- 
nization for the disabled.) 

On the agreed day the car sped 
down the road heading towards 
Nairobi. Since independence, 
the cars driven by Africans 
seemed to have dramatically in- 
creased, and I envied the young 
people I saw behind their 
wheels. 

I was taken into a room In 
which a white lady and an Asian 
gentleman sat at a table. The 
lady greeted me, while the gen- 
tleman searched for a form on 
which to write my details. 

“How fac have you gone with 
your education?" the white lady 
asked me. I found it hard to 
reply. I had learnt to read and 
write, and even knew some Eng- 
lish, but how did that classify 
me? 1 had never seen the inside 
of a school. 

"I have never gone to 
school,'' I told them in English. 
“And how come you seem to 
know English?" she asked, look- 
ing surprised. She had asked her. 
question in Swahili. “My family 
helped me." They gave me. a de- 
scription of the courses they of- 
fered, such as shoe- making, 
weaving and so on. They asked 
me ivhnt I preferred. 

When 1 said that I wanted to 
do something academic, they 
looked at me in near-astonishm- • 
ent, and told me that this was 
not really a school, but a home 
for the disabled. 

They told me that if I liked, 
they could give me some training 
as a telephone receptionist. How 
did that suit me? The worst came 
when they asked me If I could go 
Jo the toilet on my own. When 1 
answered no. the lady began to 
shake her head. “I'm sorry to 
•tell you that this place is not like 
a hospital, either. We do not 
have people, to lift you to the 
‘Clioo* (toilet) or anywhere. You 
have to be on your .own in such 
matters;" 

:: ;Her rough ahd. lo me, unsym- ■ 
ibathetic manner made me feel 
lifco pic^ing lhe f lower vase just 
tin front of me and throwing fi at 
her.. She seemed indifferent and 
callous. 

,‘fWell," she said, “I don't 
think we can help you in aby way 
here. As 1 have told you, we 
.want people who are self-reliant- 
in. all personal aspects. |We wish! 
iytm the best of luck in your en- 
deavour to find a better future 
for yourself. V 
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Her cold words cut through 
me. This was a place for the 
physically disabled. If I couldn't 
find help here, where else could 
I try? She seemed to have con- 
demned me to a life of hopeless- 
ness. 

My father asked her, “Isn't 
your aim to rehabilitate, to make 
these people able to rely on 
themselves, rather leave them 
desperate?" He sounded polite 
but very angry. 

They could only tell him that 
my case would be subject to con- 
sideration. I would be informed 

‘Well 9 she said, ‘I 
don't think we can 
help you in any way 
here. As I have told 
you, we want people 
who are self-reliant 
in all personal aspe- 
cts. We wish you the 
best of luck in your 
endeavour to find a 
better future for 
yourself . 9 


world outside didn't want me. 
The kind of individual the world 
cared for was the one gifted from 
birth with a mind and a body 
without blemish. 

So all my friends and age- 
mates surpassed me, helped 
along by the world while I stag- 
nated at home, ignored; I, who 
needed the world's attention 
most. 

The helpless were the least 
helped, the least cared for. That 
was the bitter rule. I had heard 
about the country's council of 
social services, its work and 
goals. I decided to write them a 
letter, no matter whether I 
would be disappointed again. The 
council replied, referring me to 
the Association for the Physi- 
cally Disabled of Kenya. 

They told me a familiar story. 
They could only take someone 
who could use either his legs or 
his hands without assistance. 
“"What are they for?" I won- 
dered, “If they can only help 
some of the disabled?" I sent off 
some short stories to magazine 
publishers. They all came back 
with polite notes attached. 
Knowing that writing was a very 
hard business I blamed no-one. 
only my inability. 

In 197S a letter came to my 


“What is. your naine?" the 
chairman of the screening com- 
mittee asked me. He wore spec- 
tacles and a three-piece suit. He 
had the look of a very learned 
man. I told him my name. 

He asked me where I had gone 
to school. I told him I had never 
been to school. I had educated 
mysel f wi t h the help of my 
family. My statement caused 
surprise among the dozen or so 
people sitting round the table. 

“What do you intend to do in 
this institution, what help do you 
expect?" 

“I would like to study how to 
write." Everybody looked as- 
tonished. 

“Iam afraid that here we only 
teach the pupils shoe- making, 
weaving and things like that. We 


‘The helpless were 
the least helped, the 
least cared for. That 
was the bitter rule. I 
had heard about the 
country 9 s Council of 
Social Services, its 
work and goais. I de- 
cided to write them a 
letter, no matter 
whether I would be 
disappointed again.’ 




Well, sho said. I don't think we ean help you In any way here. 


of their findings. They stood up, 
apparently going for lunjch, leav- 
ing us there bewildered. / 

« l * t 

’ That year ended, and I was 
glad to have it gone and Forgot- 
ten! For it was the year I realised 
that there “would never be any 
hope of being self; supporting.. 

’ Up to that year, I had lived 
with the hppe that with help and 
instructions from . experts ‘ I 
.would somehow be able 'to 
* ' stand bn my. own feet,’’ if only 
■ figuratively,. ‘ 

My experience at the hqm& for 
the ' disabled had shocked; me : 
deeply. U fe became very I diffT ; 
cult at home; I felt I was ia pri- 
soner there forever, because the 


‘So all my friends 
arid agemates sur- 
passed me, while I 
stagnated at home, 
ignored: I, who 

needed the world’s 
attention most . 9 . 

father saying that I Was required 
for ah interview, with the Minis- 
try; of Social Services. I was re- 
quired for .the interview on - ' 1 4 
January,: , 1976 aF nine . In , the 
morning; at: an Institution for the 
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do not have academic courses." 

I asked why I could not do the 
course I wanted. The chairman 
looked at me and said, “We can 
not employ a single teacher just 
for ope individual like you. You 
must be prepared to do what oth- 
ers are doing. " 

His voice sounded cold, for he 
seemed to regard me like an ar- 
rogant person, expecting too 
much instead of being grateful 
for what there was. My father 
. answered, their questions in the 
; same Unsatisfactory manner. ! 

V :% were causing hostility 
by pot conforming to the normal 
image pf a desperate father and a 
. - 9 riPPM ( son. In another room 
were crippies, ; graduates of the 
' Li '- ■ !l ■ • • • ■ ••••■ • 1 • ■ - ■ . 
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school. They dressed iiv. : 
students in cotton shirts m 
American khaki shorts Om l 
with a deformed hand stretched 
it out and asked me to squeeze h 7 
so that he could lest my strength 
Me looked at me with the Sir » 
ol an expert. ' 

I went outside, feeling de- ! 
pressed. Weaving and shoe. ! 
making! Was that all they had' 
for me heru? I wanted to read ’ 
books, to be a writer! Outside l i 
met my mother. She had a sad - 
expression. i 

“This place docs not appeal m ■ 
me." she said. “1 have looked ■ 
around and asked many ques- { 
lions. There is no likelihood of I 
your being happy here." Dad; 
joined us. , 

“I am not going to leave him I 
here," she said. “I have lived 
with him since he was a baby. !■ 
These people are not very differ- 1 
ent from those we trusted himio *3 
in the hospital, the ones who Id 
him develop layers and scales of 
dirt. The ones who let him 
drown in urine. I fed him. 
washed him until he was able to : 
do those things for himself. This r 
is not the time to leave him on 
his own." 

My father listened and nod- 
ded. Then lie was called to hear 
(he decision about me. 

‘ * Your son, 1 ' he was told, wry 
much to my relief and Mama's. > 
“needs special facilities which ; 
are not available here. We ad- i 
vise you to go home. As soon as | 
the situation is rectified, we will | 
lei you know by letter." 

On the way home a bus came 
round the bend speeding danger- I 
ously. I fell the imminence of i 
death. I was scared! I wanted to | 
live. To live Tor what? To live 
not just to improve my life, bat i 
to tell the world something. Life 
is a campaign, with defeats and 
victories. My only sorrow is that 
in this cumpuign those with abil- 
ity Lend to leave their fallen com- 
rades behind. 

Friends I have only two, Kolgi 
and Nyanganu, who often come 
to me nnd cheer me up from my 
sullen moods. Friends in need 
and in deed. IT I could get up and 
move, I would do many things to 
help other helpless people like 
me — unlike those who keep 
aloof, enjoying fat salaries, big 
cars and houses, without a 
thought Tor those who suffer 
daily through no fault of their 
own. 

‘ I am afraid that 
here we only teach 
the pupils shoe- 
making, weaving and 
things like that, we 
do not have academic 
courses, •••••• 

cannot employ a sin* 
gle teacher just tor 
one individual 
you. You must be 
prepared to do vvhat 
others are doing * 9 _ 

The car slowed to ent f r ij! 
drive leading to our house, in 
tall cedars waved their foliage 
the wind, welcoming 
As we entered, my sister- * 

Mungai's wife, and her * 

little son were there impatient 
waiting with more anxiety ww 
would have imagined. 

“We can not stand your ab- 
sence," she said, looking 
happy that I was back in 
family fold, where 1 tru, J JL 
longed. As she pushed n»- 1 ® . i 
oldplace behind the hedge- 
heard a familiar whistle- » 
Koigi. He had seen the car 
Jng back and had come {0 
out my fate. 



Finance , business & economy 


Arab Bank to open branch in China 


By Pam Dougherty 
Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — The Arab Bank is 
preparing to move into the 
Chinese market in anticipa- 
tion of growing involvement 
by Arab financial institutions, 
jn Chinese projects in the 
coming years. 

The bank has received permis- 
sion to open an off-shore bank- 
ing unit in China but Arab Bank 
Chairman Abdul Majeed Shoman 
says "We prefer to go jointly 
with the Bank of China. He is 
now awaiting a decision from the 
Chinese on Arab Bank's request 
for a joint banking venture, the 
first of its kind in China. Mr 
Shoman says the request was 
"approved in principle" during 
a visit to Jordan last year, at the 
Arab Bank's invitation, by the 
Chairman of the Bank of China. 

Mr Shoman says that a joint 
venture would give the Arab 
Bank belter access to new 
projects in China and would en- 
sure a smoother working situa- 
tion as the Bank of China is re- 
sponsible Tor the allocation of all 
finance and other facilities for 
new projects. The Chinese would 
gain the advantage of easier ac- 
cess to finance. He says * * they 
can supply local funds and 1 can 
supply foreign currency." 

Mr Shoman will visit Chinn 
within the next few weeks for 
further discussions and is con- 
fident of succoss. Should the 
request for a joint bank be re- 
fused, however, the bank will go 
ahead with an OBU. 

The Arab Bank has been deve- 
loping contacts with China for 
i several years and Shomun paid his 
first visit to the country in 
1979. In 1 980 the bank partici- 
pated in a S3 00 million loan to 
China and a representative office 
in Peking has been open since 
1983. The office has been col- 
lecting information on possibili- 
ties for participation and has 
Jeen assisting Arab merchants in 
China. 



Abdul Majeed Shomau 

Once the Arab Bank does enter 
the field in China it should help 
to strengthen the already healthy 
Chinese-Jordanian relations. 
The deepening of these relations 
is highlighted by two loan 
projects currently underway. 

The Bank or China is co- 
managing a S200 million Euro- 
loan to Jordan, with a stake ol 
$3-4 million, while the Arab 
Bank has agreed to participate 
with 15 other banks In a $200 
million loan to China. The 
money will be used to finance the 
foreign currency needs for an 
international exhibition to be es- 
tablished in Peking. 

Mr Shomnn sees China as a 
rich field Tor investment. “The 
twenty first century is China s 
century" he says, the country is 
looking for investment and Arab 
investors are well placed because 
they offer co-operation without 
political ties. 

Mr Shoman has visited China a 


number of limes and on his latest 
visit he was struck by the change 
since his first visit in 1978. 
“They are quite different peo- 
ple" he says, “China is much 
more open to investment now." 

During his visit he discussed a 
number of major projects with 
lop officials including the build- 
ing or a complex to include a 
television tower, revolving res- 
taurant, 800-room hotel and 
* • Disneyland' ' in the city of 
Shanghai. 

The Chinese are now anxious » 
to push ahead with industrialisa- 
tion and the overall modernisa- 
tion of their economy and are 
particularly keen to see projects 
which will bring in modern tech- 
nology. Mr Shoman emphasises, 


however, that they still retain a 
cautious approach on financial 
matters. Their foreign reserves 
are strong and their credit rating 
is very sound but the authorities 
are very careful not to overex- 
tend. At present inflation and 
wages are low and they want 
them to stay that way. In 197 9 a 
group of Arab banks offered the 
Chinese a $1 billion loan, but 
they look only $300 million 
which have now repaid. 

Overall, says Mr Shoman. 
China is a very safe place for in- 
vestment "I would advise any- 
one to invest if they have the 
chance" he says. And following 
his own advice, Mr Shoman will 
be having discussions in London 
this week on the formation of an 
investment holding company to 
be dedicated purely to invest in 
China. The company, which will 
have an initial capital of $40-60 
million, is a venture by individ- 
ual Arab financiers but Mr Sho- 
man says the Arab Bank could 
participate at a later date. 

Despite the growing liberalisa- 
tion of the Chinese economy, Mr 
Shoman believes it Is still early 
to think of foreign investors be- 
coming associated with private 
companies in China. Such a 
development is unlikely in the 
next 15 to 20 years he believes. 
But until then, the enthusiasm of 
China’s public sector for expan- 
sion and modernisation . should 
provide ample opportunities for 
1 investors. 


Many European and American 
companies have already opened 
offices in China, however IBM, 
has gone so far as to construct 
its own building, and they will 
certainly be joined by many more 
as China’s modernization pro- 
gramme gathers pace. 


WAJ issues tenders 

million national water network system to «£**■[?. * r f 
helbeh In the north to Qaa Dlsl In the south. The network win 
connect all underground water supplies and ouneis. 

The WAJ has Issued a tender for the study, deslgn and super- 
vislon work for the north Jordan to Amman sector of the system, 
tenders for a feasibility study for the southern sector ar 
peoted within the next month. 

, WAJ President Muhammad Kilanl says 
Is to ensure the security and flexibility, of J 1 ® ., ter 

supply and particularly to avoid any need to bring P netvvor k 
from outside Jordan at any time. First P r *° I r * ty J°5 H industrial 
will be for potable water supply with agricultural an 
users having second priority. 

, The system will require two or three > mill 1^ 
in sending water from south to north Jordan, In opp 
tlon gravity can be used. 

In 1983, a study on (he north Jordan - Agnail Kj* 
completed by the UK* s Watson Hawksley a™* Sir 
Gibb and partners and the local Arabtech Consulting g ^ 
hut there has been extensive development of the natlo p 
supply system since then. . - V 

The WAJ’ s tender calls (of local engineering ^q' 

flees to work In joint venture with Joreign companVeS on 
PM cent local-forty per cent foreign participation basts. 

No finance has been arranged for the projeet but the W s 
: treating It as an essential project and anticipates no financing 

problems. 


headed by Dr Hasbem Khur- 
san the Director of the Public 
Establishment for the explora- 
tion of oil and gas arrived In 
Amman last week and had 
held talks with the officials in 
the Energy and Natural Re- 
sources about the enhance- 
ment of co-operation between 
the two countries in the field 
of oil exploration. 

• THE JORDANIAN Banks’ 
Association mentioned that 
the commercial banks deposits 
with foreign banks abroad 
amounted to JD 31 1.2 million 

which represents 14.6 per 

cent of the total asset* in 
1984 compared to JD 2»J.o 
million in 1983. The assets 
however which those commer- 
cial banks deposited with the 
Centra! Bank reached JD 
124.2 million which Is 5.8 
per cent of their total assets. 

• FOUR LOAN bonds were 

Issued In 19»4 * ? 

JD 19.5 million. The reel 
pients include Water AuthoT- 
ftv — JD 1 0 militant Arab Po- 
Co — JD 7 million and 

the JordanWood . Industries 

O,. — JD 2.5 million. 

• IN 1984, the loans ar- 
ranged by tlmbanks “{£ 

onclal Institutions. stood at JD 
25 128.000. The services 

sector obtained ol J ht h lo ®“ 8 
|,e. , 73.1. per cent, the in- 
dustrial sector two. loans i.e. , 


21.5 per cent, the construc- 
tion sector six loans I. e. , 5.4 
per cent of the total loans. 
The ratio of participation by 
the banks and financial insti- 
tutions thus was 94.9 per cent 
of the total loans, 
e THE AVERAGE Indlvld- 
nal’s consumption of oil pro- 
ducts in Jordan was approxi- 
mately 7.5 barrels during the 
year 1984, compared with six 
barrels In other Arab coun- 
tries and 4.5 barrels in other 
developing countries, the Ara- 
bic daily newspaper, Sawt Ai 
Sha’ ah Friday quoted sources 
at the Ministry of Energy and 
Mineral Resources as saying. 
The paper added that Jordan s 
oil bill for the year 1984 was 
$610 million and that the fig- 
ure will rise to $650 million 
In 1985, an amount equal to 
the revenues Jordan will col- 
lect from its exports abroad. 

• JORDAN ENJOYS the exis- 
tence of a strong banking sys- 
tem and versed In proferrlng 
their services through their 
branches in all parts of Jor- 
dan. However, no new bank 
was established blit on the 
other hand twenty four new 
branches were opened, mak- 
ing the total number of bran- 
ches of 1 commercial banks and 
specialized loan institutions 
261 compared to 237 last 
' year. 


Further 
fall in 
oil prices 

LONDON ( Kuna) — A flurry 
of activity in the tanker char- 
tering market In the Gulf was 
giving credence to rumours 
that oil prices were again be- 
ing slashed to attract buyers, 
the specialist shipping new- 
spaper Lloyd* s List said Wed- 
nesday. 

At least three different Far 
Eastern oil traders yesterday 
chartered very large oil tan- 
kers for Japan, the London- 
based dally added. 

Although Japanese traders 
normally arranged tonnage at 
this time for the month ahead, 
the faet that at least three 
supertankers had been 
“fixed” on the same day ap- 
peared to suggest a signifi- 
cant oil price drop, it noted. 

The paper commented that 
one sou r ce had c 1 al med a 
fourth Japanese charterer had 
also arranged a VLCC for a si- 
milar trip, but the details 
were being kept quiet. 

Shlpbrokers were keen to 
discover which ports had been 
chosen for the loading, it 
pointed out. 

Earlier this month opera- 
tions at Iran's makeshift oil 
terminal at SIrrL Island which 
Is outside the Gulf war zone, 
were halted. 

This was because the Isla- 
mic Republic, under Opec 
pressure, not to continue dis- 
counting from the official 
price, had been trying to per- 
suade its customers to take 
their crude at higher tarrlff. 
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JMPC moves on the path of progres 


By Ibtlsam Dababnch 
Slar Staff Writer 

JORDAN [S one of the few Arab 
countries that are rich in natural 
resources. Jordan's natural re- 
sources arc mainly phosphate 
and potash and the country suc- 
ceeded in exploiting these re- 
sources properly by setting up 
large scale Industries which in 
turn has improved the nation's 
economy substantially. Jor- 
dan's main source of foreign ex- 
change is through phosphate ex- 
ports. 

Though the phosphate rocks 
were found in I 908 during the 
construction of the Hijazi rail- 
way line, mining only started in 
1943. in Jordan when the late 
Amin Kawar ( founder of the 
present Amin Kawar shipping 
company), realising the future 
potential, commenced mining at 
a very small scale as a private 
company, in the Rusaifa area 
near Amman. 

And later In 1953, the Jordan 
Phosphate Mines Company 
(JPMC) was formed to exploit 
the Rusaifa area deposits, with a 
capital of I million dinars with 
25 per cent owned by the gov- 
ernment. With a view to expand 
the mining activities, the com- 
pany was reorganised by the gov- 
ernment in late 1965 and it com- 
menced exploitation of the pho- 
sphate in both Rusaifa and El 
Hassa areas. By then the compa- 
ny's capital was raised to JD 3 
million with the government 
holding 63 per cent. Subse- 
quently (he capital was Increased 
several times and it reached $54 
million in 1984, with a total of 
6059 share holders. The govern- 
ment now owns 90 per cent or 
the total shares while the rest 1 0 
per cent being distributed among 
shareholders. 

“I hope the government will 




Mr Wasef Azar: Director 

General of JMPC • Mr Azar 
holds a Masters degree In 
development administration 
from the American University 
of Beirut. Prior to his ap- 
pal n*~icnt to the JMPC be 
held the following positions: 

Managing director, Jordan 
Pension Fund 

Director General of the Sta- 
tistics Department 
Secretary General of the 
National Planning Council 
Director of Economic and 
Research Department at the 
RSS. 


decide to sell its shares in the 
JPMC to the private investors", 
says Mr WRsef Azar, the general 
director of the JMPC. "This will 
be a very good and encouraging 
step to them, but a decision to 
this effect can be taken only by 
the government itself." 

Mr Azar pointed out that the 
JPMC achieved a profit of JD 
12,278,203 by the end of the 
year 1984 compared to JD 



• MAINTENANCE OF Karyat Clinic. Tender documents are 
available for JD 5. Closing date 1 July, 1985. 

• GRAVELLING SQUARES and strocts and fixing a gate to 
the stationary and Department for the Ministry of Health. 
Tender documents are available for JD 10. Closing date: 1 
July, 1985. 

• RETENDERING FOR the extension of gas medical pipes for 
the Ministry of Health. Tender documents are available for 
JD 10. Closing date: 1 July, 1985. 

• SUPPLY OF alunrinlnm hydroxide for Jordan Fertilizers In- 
dustry Co. Tender documents are available for JD 30. Closing 
date: 3 July, 1985. 

• SUPERVISION OF works for the execution of project con- 
sisting of s building on an area of 3,400 sq.m, with ameni- 
ties for the veterinary vaccination centre. Tender documents 
are available upon payment of JD 20 from the Government 
Tender Department. Closing date: 7 July, 1985. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF experimental veterinary vaccination 
centre building, houses for animals,. Incinerator .at Yajour. 
Tender documents are available upon payment of JD 125 from 
the Government Tedder Dept. Closing date: 7 July, 1985. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF a building at Prince All bln tfussein 
Hospital at Karak. Tender documents are available at the 
Royal Engineering Force for JD10. Closing date: 3 July, 

>• - 1985, 

’ . • TENDER DOCUMENT No. 43/ 85.. Supply of plastic piphs. 

• Tender documents are available at the Jordan -Electricity Au- 
, thoTlfy for JD 5. Closing date: Id July, 1985. 

o TENDER NO. 73/85. Improvement of the roads of Ma' an 
Mohafazat. Gravelling and asphalting and constructing of; 
culverts for the public works department,' Closing; date: 10 
■' July, 1985, .J., • ■' '■ , 1 ■ 

' • TENDER DQ^M&T.No^ 39/85.^ /Supply fof spare ; ports 
for various kinds of cars belonging to the Jordan Electricity 
. [ Authority. Tender • documents are avdllable for JD 25. dost ng 
i:. ■•‘••'date: .1 July,- 1985.- . - t : 'V ; r. : ■ 

, TENDER DOCUMENT No. 41/85. Supply of equipment 

• for measuring energy consumption for Jordan Electricity :Ab- 
. thorHy. Tender documents are available for JD 15. Closing 

/.■ ; : idate 6 August 1985, ' j.: ,.! :- =. 

V. '.i'v* Render NO. 9/85. Insurance for the loboiTOtlve^ ma- 
- S/chinep' and railway line. Documents are hvpil able! at Ma'an 
J ].• 3 July, 1985.: '*■ 

; ■ : =v- V; 
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8,697,892 in 1983. “Such a 
profit was expected. ” he said. 

The volume of sales increased 
also gradually in the last ten 
years. In 1984 it reached 5.67 
million tonnes compared to 1.46 
million in 1974, and thus regis- 
tered an increase of 385 per 
cent. Moreover, the volume of 
production also was increased in 
the last ten years. It has multi- 
plied more than four times than 
the production in 1973. The pro- 
duction in 1962 was only 

600.000 tonnes compared to 

850.000 tonnes in 1966. It in- 
creased to 1.6 million tonnes in 
1974 and then to 3.9 million 
tonnes in 1 980. 

The following is the break-up 
of the existing production capac- 
ity of 6 million tonnes for the 
three mines. 

Al Rusaifa mine 0. 8 million ton- 
nes 

El-Hassa mine 3.2 million ton- 
nes 

El-Abiad mine 2.0 million ton- 
nes. 

The JPMC plans to increase its 
production from' its existing 
mines to more than 6.5 million 
tonnes per year under the cur- 
rent five year plan 1981-1985. 

Mr Azar said that Jordanian 
phosphate is exported now to 
more than 30 countries world- 
wide. Jordan comes the third 
country in the world that export 
phosphate in large quantities af- 
ter Morocco and the USA. The 
volume of phosphate exported in 
1974 was 1.115 million tonnes 
compared to 4.695 million ton- 
nes in 1984, registering an in- 
crease of 26.9 per cent over the 
year 1983. 

The JPMC is operating now in 
three mining areas. The first in 
Rusaifa — 15 kilometres nor- 
theast of Amman, the El-Hassa 
mine 136 kilometres south of 
Amman where production start- 
ed in 1962 and the third is the 
Al-Abiad mine, 115 kilometres 
south of Amman where produc- 
tion started in 1979. 

Mr Azar explained that the va- 
lue of phosphate stock by the end 
of 1 984 amounted to JD 7.9 
million l.e a 15 per bent of the 
traded assets value compared to 
JD 13.1 million by the end of 
1983 -* 28. 6 per cent of the to- 
tal assets value. The figures 
show a tangible decrease in the 
value of phosphate stock. Not- 
withstanding, the amount of 
stocked phosphate Increased 


DRY PHOSPHATE 
PRODUCTION 

In thousand ton* 


from 1,692,014 tonnes in 1983 
to 2,313,719 tonnes in 1984. 
Mr Azar said that the reason for 
this reduction is the fall in the 
phosphate prices in the world 
market and the large quantity 
(about 750,000 tonnes) of Ru- 
saifa output is almost of an un- 
marketable kind. 

About the developments of the 
Compound Fertilizer Plant to be 
established in Aqaba, Mr Azar 
said, that feasibility study for a 
plant was completed last month 
by a French consulting firm 
"Krebs" and (he study now Is 
under evaluation by a technical 
committee that Includes parlies 
from the JPMC, the Arab Potash 
Company and the Fertilizers 
Company. He added that this 
project is considered as a regio- 


JtaPCs Wadi El Abiad mine 
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nal one. The reason behin- 
choosing Jordan as the centre fo 
the plant is because of Jordan' 
strategic locution where fromth 
products can be exported to bol 1 
African and Asian countries. 

Concerning the expansion pro 
gramme that the JPMC has inlh 
current five year plan, he sai 
that the first step is the con 
si ruction of a new millsite a 
Rusaifa with n capacity of abou 
one million tonnes per year t 
replace the old millsite. Secon 
will be construction of a fourt 
production line at El-Abiad min 
with a capacity of 0.5 MTPY i 
raise its production to reach 2. 
MTPY, and third Improve theei 
isting mining and processing ft 
cililies in El-Hassa mine, « 
bring its production capacity u 
to 3 . 5 MTPY, he concluded. 
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AMMAN FINANCIAL MARKET SHARES MOVEMENT FROM SATURDAY 22 JUNE TO M0NDA> 
24 JUNE 


NAME OF COMPNAY 


PETRA BANK 

JORDAN SECURITIES 

JORDAN FINANCE HOUSE 

ISLAMIC INVESTMENT 

JORDAN NATIONAL BANK 

JORDAN INVEST. & FINANCE 

ISLAMIC BANK 

J0RDAN-KUUAIT 

HOUSING BANK 

NATIONAL FINANCIAL INV. 

ARAB BANK 

JORDAN GULF BANK 

FINANCE AND CREDIT 

NATIONAL WALLET 

JORDAN BANK 

JORDAN ARAB FINANCE 

INDUSTRIAL DEV. BANK 


MACHINERY LEASING CO. 

JORDAN DAIRY 
ARAB ALUMINUM 
ARAB MEDICINE MAN. 

BAR AL DAUA 
PAPER AND CARDBOARD 
JORDAN PHOSPHATES 
JORDAN TANNING 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIES 
ALA DIN INDUSTRIES 
JIMC0 

JORDAN REFINERIES 
JORDAN FERTILISERS 
GENERAL MINING 
NATIONAL STEEL. 

PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
CERAMICS INDUSTRIES 
INTERNATIONAL. CHEMICALS 
JORDAN PIPES INDUSTRIES 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
i JORDAN INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENTS 
PETRA MACHINES RENTAL 
JORDAN GLASS 

ARAB PAPER MANUFACTURING 
JORDAN LIME 6 BRICKS 
ROCKWOOL INDUSTRIES 

JORDAN-FRENCH INGIL 
JERUSALEM INSURANCF 
JORDAN INSURANCE 

DARCG HOUSING 
AKARCO 

JORDAN ELEGTRICITY CO. 
■national. MARITIME 
ARAB INT. HOTELS 
HOTEL AND TOURISM 


OPENING PRICE 

BANKS 
4.500 
1.040 
.850 
1.060 
2.690 
1.140 
2.640 
2.580 
1.720 
.850 
133.250 


CLOSING PRICE) 


4.500 
1.060 
.860 
■ 1.060 
2.650 
1.140 
2. 780 
2.600 
1.790 
.870 
138.750 


1.630 

1.680 

1.060 

1.060 

.740 

.760 

20.500 

20.850 

1.800 

1 .800 

1 .. 650 

1.720 

INDUSTRY 

.700 

.700 

.980 

.980 

.620 

.620 

3. .090 

3.080 

1.400 

1.410 

2.310 

2.300 

2.860 

2.980 

1.810 

1.810 

.620 

.620 

.670 

.690 

.830 

.840 

6.850 

6.920 

4.320 

4.320 

1.620 

1.650 

1 . "MO 

1.260 

.820 

.830 

1.050 

1.060 

1.350 

1.370 

1.130 

1.150 

1.000 

1.010 

.850 

.850 

.800 

.800 

.520 

.540 

.370 

.370 

.360 

.360 

.690 

.700 

INSURANCE 

2.650 

2.640 

1..280 

1.260 

9 . 250 

9.250 

HOUSING 

.7 70 

.770 

.700 

.690 

GENERAL 

1.540 

1.550 

.950 

.940 

.400 

.400 

3 . 600 

3 . 600 


Merger of companies a possibility 


fy Gbassan E. Aghaby 
Special to The Star 

hw ^ ~ 11 soem * that there, 
been a misunderstanding 
J-roong the media about a poss- 
iJJ . ru lure decision concerning, 
ne implementation of a limit on 
eTormatlon Q f public share- 
companies, expansion of 
HJf/} 1 ones, and reducing the 
some companies in 
tty ttudy° f a ° econorn * c fessibil- 1 

to authoritative 
iB expected to be 
enu? 6 ?' Protection of free 
Rio*P r m e ‘ Secondly, no expan- 
of R, u Hkely to take place in any 
thp ™ corn P anl es unless done by 
Itself. Finally, fea- ■ 
vet Q ly i tud ‘ e8 are not completed, 
a . nd would not, when com- i 
o Liu’ re8! f lt in reducing any ca- < 
wJ* 1 18 unless the company 
.^focerno d finds it n ecessary, 

lJ7|JUNF iq«r ' 


Everyone has noticed or exper- 
ienced the remarkable decline of 
stock prices in the Jordanian ■ 
slock exchange market and is 
living in the present state of. 
recession which has an unpro- . 
portionate impact on us, in parti- 
cular. due to the unstable condi- 
tions prevalent in the Middle 
East. This recession plus the sa- 
turation in the Jordanian mar- 
kets are by themselves factors li- 
miting the formation of new 
companies, let alone any actual 
decision to limit their formation. 

However, merger between 
several companies is going to 
take place. This merger will cut 
costs and make better use of hu- 
man resources apart from limit- 
ing competition which has deve- 
loped drastically and a 

potential danger to the well being 
. of the companies and ultimately. 


the economy as a whole taking 
into consideration the ollgo- 
pod set ups prevalent In Jonton. 
The merger is also expected to li- 
mit the formation of nowcompa- 
nies since stronger and more 
stable companies will emerge. 

As for reducing the capitals of 
some companies based on ^e re- 
sults of the economic feasibility 
studies, It is left to the compa- 
nies to decide whether to deflate 
the book value of their assets in 
order to reasonably reflect their 
present market stock prices. 

In short, the only measure 
(corrective and preventive) 
which is sure to be implemen ed 
is this merger which is expected 
to help the companies run more 
“rnciS.tly.nd effectively .setting 
the way for a more stable and 
healthier economy. 


busines 




Stock prices go up 

By Mamdouh El Ghajy 
Star Financial Market Analyst 

Prices have greatly improved during this week in Amman 
Financial Market particularly in the banks and insurance 
sectors. The demand for the shares of banks has in- 
creased particularly those of the Islamic Bank and the In- 
dustrial Development Bank as the sale of their shares 
constituted 64.8 per cent of the total shares traded in 
the market. Thus the percentage of deviation around the 
daily average exceeded 74 per cent notwithstanding the 
‘Eid holidays which have not however affected the mar- 
ket activity. 

441,000 shares were handled at the market value of 
JD 863,000 divided among 405 contracts ; an increase 
of 1 66 per cent compared to last week. 

The daily handling average came toJD287,000 with a 
deviation of 74.3 per cent or 24.8 per cent of total 
around this average, thus indicating instability, at the 
market due to the big deals of the Islamic Bank. 

The shares of 52 companies were handled from which 
26 companies gained Including: 

1 - Islamic Bank closing at JD 2 7 80 

up from JD 2.640 

Development Bank closing at JD 1.720 up 

from JD 1.650 

3- Arab Pipe Industries closing at JD 1.150 

up from JD 1.130 

4- Jordan Glass . __ _. n 

Manufacturing Co. closing at JD . 540 up 

from JD .520 

7 companies lost Including: 

I - Jerusalem Insurance closing at JD I - 260 

down from JD 1 .280 


2- National Bank 

3- National Maritime 
Lines 


dosing at JD 2.650 
down from 2 . 6 9.0 

closing at JD .940 
down from JD .950 


In the over-the-counter, more than 7.600 shares were 
handled at a market value of JD 17,000. 

Trading in the regular market was distributed among 
the sector according to the following percentages: 


Sector 

Banks 

Industry 

Services 

Insurance 


Market 

share 

86 % 

8.896 

2.796 

2.596 


Last week’ s 
share 

46.596 

33.6% 

12 . 1 % 

7.8% 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded by sector 


Banks (out of 20 traded) 

Share 
of sector 

Share 
of market 

1- Islamic Bank 

2- Industrial 
Development Bank 

3- National Bank 

4- Arab Bank 

59.496 

15.9% 

7.2% 

6.696 

51.1% 

13.7% 

6.296 

5.6% 

Industrials (out of 24 traded) 


1 - Jordan Petroleum 
Refinery 
2- JEM ECO 
4- Arab Medicine 
Manufacturing Co. 

21.396 

17.$% 

13.2% 

1.9% 

1,6% 

1.2% 

Services (out of 5 traded) 
1 - Jordan Electric Power 

64.3% 

1.7% 

Insurance (out of 3 traded) 
1 - Jordan Insurance 

64.4% 

1 . 6 % 


Weekly average record 


Date 

Banks 

Insurance 

Services Industries 

Average 

22-6 

+.6 % 

~1X 

+.3# 

+.8# 

+.5# 

23-6 

+3.5# 

+.5# 

+3.3# 

+.3% 

+2.3# 

24-6 

+.6# 

— , 3 X 

. Zero# 

+.9# 

+.7# 

Total 





+3.5# 
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EWorld Bank 


Egypt invests in port expansion project 

EGYPT WILL Invest $51.6 million to expand and rehabilitate 
facilities at Port Said and to Improve Us management and op- 
erations. The World Bank is supporting the project with a 
loan of $37 million. 

The project is part of a government plan to upgrade and ex- 
pand the country's port facilities to ease congestion and to 
handle a growing maritime traffic. 

The project will set aside funds for the construction of a 
multipurpose berth, 250 meters (m) long and 12 m deep, to 
handle general cargo traffic. The berth Is a continuation of a 
345- meter container berth, partly financed by the Govern- 
ment of Norway, which is now under construction and sch- 
eduled to be completed in late 1987. Mobile handling equlp- 
uteni to operate the multipurpose berth and container cranes 
will be provided. 

The World Bank loan Is for 20 years including five years of 
grace, with a variable Interest rate, currently 9.29 percent, 
linked to the cost of the Bank's borrowings. It also carries an 
annual committment charge of 0.75 per cent on undlsbursed 
balances. 

Tunisia improves irrigation 

TUNISIA IS to Improve the operation and maintenance of its 
IrrJgation ^stcms with the help of a $22 million loan from 
The World Bank. 

The prolect will both increase and ensure the sustainability 
of agricultural production on 105,000 hectares of laud. It 
will Improve farmers' Incomes and create employment and, by 
improving regular maintenance operations, will reduce the 
need for repeated investments to rehabilitate Irrigation in- 
frastructure. 


WATER AUTHORITY 
OF JORDAN 
INVITATION TO BID 
GREATER AMMAN WATER AND 
SEWERAGE PROJECT 
CONTRACT 116/85 


1- The Water Authority Invitee experienced con- 
tractors from member countries of the World 
Bank, Switzerland and Taiwan and the con- 
tractors In the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 

a!?..!!?!? £ Ben Prcquallfled In the Ministry of 
Publ Ic Works as general and first water and aew- 

VS3Sk i C? r ? ®5 d f,rat roada and building, to 
ft 8U P p, y and construction of 
Swelleh, Tlaall, Umessumak, Khilda and Wadi 
Seer water supply and distribution systems acc- 
ording to the specifications and conditions of 
contract which are obtainable from the Water 
Authority head office in Amman. 

i 

2- Bids are due no later than Saturday August 10. 
1985 at 12:00 noon Jordan local time. 

^ 1 ° lnt 

** P TS? d conferee will be held on July 14, 1985 
at 2*?? a,I ?‘ Jordan local time at the Water Aut- 
horlty head office In Amman and the site visit shall 
be timed during the conference. ; 

5- Tender documents are available at the Water Aut- , 
. horny a tender department In Amman; Jabal Al 
Hussein, P.O. Box 2412 at the rate of JD 150 per 1 
set nonrrefundable. • 



Eng. M.S. Kefianf 
President 
Water Authority 
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IMF I: Trust fund on the way, intra-African trade 

pact is slow starter 


but on what terms? 


THE IMF and the World Bank are responding to criticism of 
inaction by finding money to ease debt and finance develop- 
ment in Africa. But many would-be recipients are wary; 
some would rather do without aid tied to what they consider 
strings than risk inhibiting growth and arousing domestic 
upheaval. 

LONDON ■— In the face of critic-1 deal more in debt servicing than 
ism from developing countries,, they anticipated when borrow- 
the International Monetary Fund', ing. 
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is reactivating a $3 billion trust , 
fund to provide low- interest 


This has led to money being 
diverted from development pro- 


SHE ' Jecu. the postponement of ache- 


while its sister organization, the . 
World Bank, is to launch a new 
fund for Africa. 

African bankers in particular 
have become increasingly critical 
of what they regard as an unsym- 
pathetic approach to (.heir prob- 
lems by both organizations. 

At a recent Nairobi meeting of 
the 34-member Association of 
African Central Banks, delegates 
said neither the IMF nor the 


mes to grow more food, and end- 
less discussions about debt re- 
scheduling. 

But interest rales are not solely 
to blame. Often big projects en- 
couraged by the World Bank 
which require massive borrow- 
ing, such as dams, have turned 
out to be white elephants, and 
their burden has strained fragile 
economies. 

African governments maintain 


Interest charged by [he in., 
fund may be reduced! but £ 
are Tew signs lhat the IMF « 
impose more lenient condiiS 
than at present. m 

At a meeting of the devek* 
inent and interim commiiteMnr 
■he Bank and the IMFiS 

w ? s even 00 lighter 
rather than easier lending. 

Nevertheless, reactivatins rh, 
t|u*t fund raises hopes t£f«f 
ease °f the $3 billion may ease 
the burden on some hard-pressed 
economies in the Third World. 


iwrotPASED trade among east and southern African nations, the 
i an ambitious preferential zone treaty, has proved a slow 
I Utah prices, currency difficulties and legal tangles have 
the hones of leaders eventually to create an Afrl- 
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so far frustrated the hopes of lei 
nu econom ic community. 

By Deo Byabafumu 

Compass Features 

NAIROBI — Efforts by African 
sovernments to liberalize trade 
vriihin the continent have hit 
major snags. The Preferential 
Trade Area (PTA), created in 


The World Bank’s experience f 19*1 in an attempt to reduce the 

iwever, demonstrates that F growing trade imbalance bet ween 
tuntries can be reluctant bor- i southern and east African 
wers if they dislike the terms stales and developed countries 


WorldBank was doing enough to that although pleas for help have 


help African countries overcome 
their economic and financial 
problems. They appealed for a 
sizable injection of cash on re- 
sonable terms. 


not gone unheeded, they have 
been asked to accept lough IMF 
conditions. 


sonable terms. Countries were called on to cut 

t-. . , . .. , 4 , . , services, subsidies and wages. 

The revival of the trust fund is This often led to political uphea- 
a response to Lhose pleas, and val and reduced economic acliv- 
many indicate a new concern at ity when growth was needed to 
the IMF about Africa s debt overcome problems. 


problem. 

Gold sales enabled the IMF to 
create the trust fund almost 1 0 
years ago, but it took the shock 
of Africa's debt crisis to bring it 
to life. 

In 1970 the debts of sub- Sa- 
haran African countries totaled 
$7 billion. They grew more than 
five-fold in the 1970s to reach 
about $38 billion at the end of 
1980, and since then have in- 
creased by a massive 30 per cent 
a year to stand now at almost 
$ 1 00 billion. 

Latin American countries have 
larger debt volumes, but measur- 
ed against national income and 
export earnings, the debts of 


In the long term most such 
measures tended to dash a coun- 
try’s hope for economic recov- 
ery. 

A study by Tony KilJick. of the 

by John Madclev 

Compnss Feature 

London-based Overseas Develop- 
ment Institute, found that the 
IMF’s policies were “inconsis- 
tent ’ with its objective of facili- 
tating expansion of trade and 
economic activity. 

It urged the fund to draw on its 
own gold stocks to help econom- 
ically-stricken countries. The 


such countries as Sudan and idvlie «ms to have been 
Zaire are among the highest in taken, 
the world. Zaire’s debts amount 

to 74 per cent of its national in- At their ana ual meeting in 
come. Seoul in September, the IMF’s 

African government claim Ihe 8 ° Vernors m 10 decide ,he 




tern nations such as the United 
States, Britain and West Ger- 
many are keeping interest rates 
up, forcing them to pay a great 


ines can oorrow irom the reacti- 
vated trust fund. Debtor coun- 
tries. however, may find them 
only a little more acceptable than 
the IMF's existing conditions. 


however, demonstrates that 
countries can be reluctant bor- 
rowers if they dislike the terms 
l he bank planned to lend SI 3 
billion this year to the developing 
world, but president Tom 
Clausen has admitted that it win 
lend only $1 | billion. 

One of the chief reasons is 
that recipient governments in- 
creasingly resent the conditions 
the bank imposes when it lends 
money. 

“The bank lends us money at 
three-quarters of one percent," 
said 11 n official of the $84 mill- 
ion Mali Sud rural development 
project the World Bank is help- 
ing to H nance in southern Mali. 
“It then insists we charge 10 
per cent on money lhat we lend 
to poor farmers." 

The bank, however, has been 
energetic in raising SI billion 
Irom aid donor countries for its 
new Special Facility for Africa, 
due to start in July. The question 
is whether countries will want 
the money — for there are 
doubts about the bank's motives. 

The facility has been launched 
to support “economic recovery 
and policy reform." 

The World Bank, according to 
senior vice-president M«en 
Qurcshi, sees the present crisis 
in Africa "asa unique opportun- 
ity to take up the issue of policy 
reforms." This is interpreted as 
an unwarranted degree of Inter- 
ference in countries' internal ai- 
fairs. 

Only governments that agr« 
to reforms on lines laid downiJj 
the bank will qualify for help 
from the new facility- Some may 
decide to forgo the money ^ 
keep control of their own future. 


The computer: Graphix 4 in Arabic 

wlTiM SSLr AS!!. grammed produce U> ■* 


tloiSse, the production techS q- A ~ k,0 S? ,s the self-i dhesl ve vinyl wording, t»J- 
v letnuiq [Graphix 4 — has now been pro- duce s uk screen stencils, 

fjMwnMaar Him positives or negatives* fra* 

or perforate letters on » 
produce stencils for spray P* l “ ‘ 
Ing, roller inking, sandblasting 
glass or metal etching 

taken by conventional production 
' methods. 


■***. 




my* 


No lettering skills are jjjjj 
— • Ihe required wording Is ^“2* 
typud Into the keyboard. J* 
computer looks after all 1 , 
ter and word spacing -* 11 e . 
gives the overall length ol 
message. Wording can be P . 
duced in sizes from 1 0 nin* 
up to 600mm high. L * lter * hlC i 
be forward slanted, ”, 
slanted, extended, condense 
reversed at speeds of JP . 
6000 mm per mlnnle. MuM-h** 
messages cab be ranged * j 
right or centred — *t thc 40 
Of a button. 
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bas yet to show tangible results. 

Moves to liberalize trade 
among the PTA members, Bu- 
rundi. Comoros, Ethiopia, Ke- 
nya. Malawi. Mauritius, Soma- 
lia. Swaziland, Tanzania. 
Uganda, Zambia and Zimbabwe, 
have been hampered by petty dis- 
agreements. 

Although 1 2 countries have 
signed the treaty, Tanzania only 
joined after much coaxing, ap- 
parently feeling its socialist eco- 
nomy was iii suited to the liberal 
policies promoted by the PTA. 
Others fear they stand to lose by 
joining. 

Countries with rigid policies 
and industries operating well be- 
low capacity are reluctant to 
change trade mechanisms, and 
thus to enter into a long-term 
commitment like the PTA. And 
tome nations took liberaliza- 
tion literally, expecting to unload 
their produce on others. 

During the first six months of 
the PTA clearing system. Zambia 
imported huge quantities of 
goods from Zimbabwe . expecting 
reciprocity. But Zimbabwe failed 
lo oblige, leaving Zambia with a 
SI 2 million trade deficit, and it 
retaliated by slashing purchases 
from Zimbabwe. 

. The PTA, the first truly 
intra-African trade organiza- 
tion, originated at a 1978 meet- 
ing of African heads of suites 
and governments, who agreed to 
divide the continent into four 
economic zones, east and sou- 
thern, west, central and north 
Africa. 


funds and would like to see the 
agreement operate smoothly. 

But Kenya has found increased 
exports to the region blocked by 
a clause in the treaty which re- 
quires lhat exports at special re- 
bate rates must be produced by 
industries at least 59 per cent 
owned by the government or 
nationals of the country. 

Many industries in Kenya have 
foreign capital, encouraged by 
the country's free enterprise sys- 
tem lo seek investment from 
abroad. The clause has barred 
many of the Kenyan manufactu- 
res from obtaining certificates or 
origin required by the PTA. 

Member countries are also ex- 
periencing difficulty in handling 
trade through the clearing mech- 
anism. the PTA Unit of Account 
(UAPTA). 

The system was devised to re- 
duce the need Tor foreign ex- 
change by enabling businessmen 
to pay in local currencies, leav- 
ing the balance of payments to 
governments to soil out. 

Figures for the first six 
months or the clearing operation 
showed large-scale participa- 
tion by members was still lack- 
ing. and toward the end of that 
period appeared to evaporate 
completely, while huge trade im- 
balances persisted among mem- 
ber nations. 

Trade in the first two months 
after UAPTA began amounted to 
5.6 million units, of which only 
1.3 million units were paid in 
foreign exchange. 

This was not maintained in 
succeeding two-month periods 
Of a trade volume of UAt 1A i.b 
million. 5.4 million was settled 
in roreign exchange, and in the 
third period, trade of UAFIA 
9. I million was entirely paid in 
foreign exchange. 



1975 Out of 117 developing 
states, 99 failed to 
feed all their people. 

1,9 billion people in 
117 states 


2000 More than 1 billion 

could go hungry, even 
If all land was cultivated. 

3.6 billion people tout 
5.1 billion by 2025 


Food in 2000: 


Just 7 percent more than population 
if all land grows food - unlikely? 


Hungry in 2000: Spread over 64 nations! 

Africa 466 million people in 29 countries 
Southwest Asia 195 million people in 15 countries 
Southeast Asia 341 million people in 14 countries 
Central America 52 million people in 14 countries 

Remedies: Reduce births 

Cut food imports, grow more 
Switch, to more suitable crops 

Result: Food shortage will ease, 

but not go away 


Result: 


■hern, west, central and north During a recent seminar in 
Africa. Kenya for businessmen, an otti- 

ctul from Barclays Bank com- 
A 1980 meeting in the Nig- plained Lhat major banks in the 
erian capital led lo the Lagos PTA area had been reluctant or 


Plan of Action and Final Act of 
Lagos, documents that set tar- 
gets for African economic deve- 
lopment by the year 2000 . in- 
cluding the creation or four pref- 
erential trade zones. 

It was hoped the four zones 
eventually would be moulded into 
ani ? lay the foundations for 
it Au an economic com mu n- 
jy- The PTA for east and sou- 

1981* slales was f° rmeLl * n 

*! eri€s of ministerial confer- 
er a^. esta blished its modus op- 

2SS: ai L d in Ju jy 1984 Ihe °p- 

bS? f 1 ! 8 *® of lhe PTA was 

Lusafa d by African l ea£iers in 

i f0 u nders boped ‘he PTA 
2SS more viable than 
ATrSf! Ss ^ rs such as the East 
UcaJ! Q '-ooununity 0 f Kenya, 
a . n d Tanzania lhat col- 
or Economic 
SUte?, Un ty of Wcsl African 

Countries with o 


IOO slow to respond lo requests 
io open up correspondent ac- 
counts in their countries. 

Another official al the seminar 
said an effective PTA operation 


owned companies even if the 
equity threshold was reduced as 
low as 25 per cent. 

The equity issue will be consid- 
ered by the Kenyan government 
this month, but a detailed do- 
cument sent to industries has 
called for a strong case to be 
built against the rule. 

Some exporters feel means 


would be painful and demand sa- shou | d ^ found lo sxpedite !im- 

orifices. Members would have to p 0rt payments by PTA members^ 

forgo luxury imports and settle pj, 00 r lers have even insisted on 
for goods made by PTA membe- curre ncy payments when 

rs. foreign exchange payments can- 

not be made on time. 


Because of the economics of 
mass production. industrial 
countries can sell hardware and 
consumer goods to African coun- 
tries al about half the price 
charged by a PTA member. 

Kenya's quality goods are be- 
ing priced out of neighbouring 
countries such as Rwanda and 
Uganda by cheaper goods from 
Britain. 

Kenya wants revision of equity 
restrictions and the cor "^®" 
goods list which exclude many 
Kenyan manufactures from ine 
PTA market. 


iri n i , ncr tcs with a sound indus- .. , tVl . irvat 

,ik ® 1 ^nya. stand to Officials argue that the ocal 
of tS' 0 " 1 PTA trade. As one equity requirement is a tag I imp- 
"t pr lme. movers of the orga- ediment since few local tais 
‘Uon Kenya p ays ° morVthaD *men or .tales woo d have <he 
<5®nt of the operational money to buy into foreign 


Of th* I 1 riA lra0e - As one equity ( - 

nizat?h P ln )5 covers of the orga- ediment since few local bus 

more than smen or states would have the 


The common goods list is 
when their accessories are not 

Covered -for instance, machin- 
ery spares. 

The Hst of 269 items was com- 

oiied to ensure each member 
country would find a market For 
its goods, including perishable 

items. 

The PTA's defence is that 
more publicity and education is 
required. An official said the 
treaty was being interpreted dif- 
ferently by different people. 
-We know how problems crop 
up in the start. We are going to 
iron out differences in the near 
future,*' he said. 


ISIS STORES 

All Cotton Fabrics For 

One Dinar / M 1.000/ M 

Width 1 5 0 cm 60 inch 
And all other displayed 

items 

Prince Mohammad Street 

Opp. Main Post Office 
Downtown- 

Tel. 622570 
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markets 


Spot sterling rates 


Louujii (API -- closing spot sterling rates at 1000 gut, an 

TUESDAY, 2y- JUNC : 

AS QUOTED OY MIDLAND BANK PLC, GROUP TREASURY. 

U.5.A. 1.2360-7.1 (1.2873-80) 

«. GERMANY 3. 9453-. 9530 <3. 9447-. 9503} 

SWITZERLAND 3.3025-75 <3.2979-. 302* ) 

FRANCE 12. 01 00-. 0250 ( 12.02 70-. 04 33) 

JAPAN 320.00-. 30 ( 320.32“. 76) 

NETHERLANDS 4.4450-.4523 (4.4531-84) 

CANADA 1 .75 A 0-60 (1.7564-. 76151 
BELGIUM CON. 79.44-. 50 (79. 56-. 691 
BELGIUM FIN. 7.3.00-80.00 ( 80.00-. 19) 

ITALY 2,516.00-2,521.00 (2,517.08-2,521.00) 

SWEDEN 1L.3600-.3900 (11. 3762-. 3979) 

DENMARK iA. 1500-. 1800 ( 14 . 1300- . 2100) 

NORWAY ll.3AQO-.370O ( 11 .J543-.3760) 

FINLAND 8. 1800-. 2100 (8.2052-.22AA ) 

AUSTRIA 27.74-. 79 (27.75-. 60) 

SPAIN 225.70-226.00 (225. 91-226. 34) 

PORTUGAL 223.70-227.05 (223.59-226.991 
IRELAND 1.257Q-.2600 (1. 2597-. 2626) 


London metals 


Copper 


NEW YORK (APJ — CLOSING CUPPER FUTURES TRADING Oil THE CO-IE 1 
TUESDAY ?5-JU:iEs 


2 :. ..in l" j. , 

CELTS PE 

R L ?. 





OPEN 

HIGH 

LOW 

SETTLE 

CHTi . 

J'Jil 




59.50 

-.50 

JUL 

>3.73 

63.10 

39.71 

53.35 

-.30 

AUG 




60.30 

-.50 

bLP 

60. 65 

61 .00 

60.60 

60.75 

-.50 

DlC 

41.75 

52.10 

61.73 

61.83 

-.45 

JAN 




62.15 

-.45 

iiAR 

62.73 

62.95 

62.75 

62.75 

-.40 

MAY 

63.10 

63.10 

63.10 

63.20 

-.4.0 

JUL 

63.3? 

63.50 

63.50 

63.63 

-.40 

SEP 

64.30 

64.50 

64.25 

64.20 

-.35 

DEC 

63.03 

63.15 

63.00 

64.30 

-.30 

JA!. 




63.15 

-.25 

ilAp 




63.65 

-.20 


Grains 



■CHICAGO- (AP) -t-SARiY ON ’THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 

WEDNESDAY. Z 6- Jtllftj ' 

’ 

OPEtf • -rtlqMv 'LOU LAST PREV. 

WHEAT 


s.cJbo bu Minimum, jjqluAkS per bushel 

jdt , 

3>&3 3*23 3/A .'3, 23 3.23 1/A 3.23 1/A 

SEP 

3.25 3*25 3/fc 5.25 * 3.25 1/2 3. 25 1/A 

DEC 

3.31 1-/4 3.31 1/2 3.30 1/4 3.31 1/2 3.30 3/A 

MAR 

3-30 3.31 3.29 3/A 3.31 3.30 1/2 

• MAY 

3.20 .3.26 3.19 3/A 3.19 3/A 3.19 1/A 

1 5»u 

3.0A 3.04 3.04 ■ 3.04 3-n3 l/A 

| -CORN ‘ 

* 

5,000 BU MINIMUM, DOLLAR'S PER BUSHEL 

! J*L 

2.7A 1/2' 2.74 .3/A 2.7A ■ 2.7A 2.73 3/A 

\ SEP 

2.59 1/A 2.59 1/A 2.^58 2.5B 1/4 2.5B 1/A 

l DEC 

2.5* 1/2 2.54 1/2 2.52 1/2 2.53 2.53 1/2 

| hub 

2.63 3/A 2.64 2.62 2.62 1/A 2.63 


2.67 1/2 2.67 1/2 2.66 1/2 2.66 3/A 2.67. 

JUL 

2.68 ' 2.68 2 .66 3/4*2.66 3/A 2.67 

SEP 

2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.51 

5 .OATS . 


5,000 BU 

MINIMUM, DOLLARS PER BUSHEL 

JUL 

1.49 1/2 1^*9 3/41.49 1.V9 1 -49 3/4 

7 SEP 

1.42 1/2 T. 42 3/4 1.42 1/2 1.42 3/4 1.43 1/2 

„ DEC 

1.46 3/4 1,47 1.46 3/4.1.47 1.47 1/2 

; SOYBEANS 


j 5,000 BU 

MINIMUM, DOL’LARS PER BUSHEL 

| JUL 

5.76 • 5.78 1/2 5.73 1/2 5*73 3/4 5.77 1/A 

* AUG 

5.72 1/2 5.72*1/2 -5.69'. 5.70' 5.71 3/4 

V SEP 

5.67' 5.67. ■' 5.64, • 5.65,3/4 

jj hov 

5.71 - 5.71 '1^86,. - 5.66 3/4.5.69 1/2 ' 

v j - JAN,,. • , 

79 3/A 5.79 3/4 5.7$. 1/2 '5.76 ,5.79.1/2 

jl - MAR- • . 

5*89 1/2 5.89 i/% 5.66 1/2 3.66 1/2 5.69 1/2; 

=j 'MAY -. 

5 .’9 5 • 5.95 -3.95/ • 5,95 , . 5-97.: 1/2 

'! JUL : : • 

6.00 1/2 6,00 1/2 .6.00 1/2 6.00 1/2 6.02/ 3/4 


LOUDOiJ ( AP ) — LOUDON iiCTAL EXCHANGE CLOSING PRICES FOR TUESDAY 
2G-JUUE s 

(POUND STERLING PER i'lETRIC TON) 

MONDAY * S TOTAL SALES WITH TUESDAY’S HARKlT TONES. 

COPPER HIGH GRADE CATHODES: CASH i0Tj.30-1100.0r) 

(ins.o.viinp-.y)) settleient nr*. no uios.50) 3 no 1117 . 00 - 1117 . 50 : 

(1122. 00-1122. ’30) SALES: 136,^73 TONE : STEADY. 

STANDARD CATHODES: CASH 1038. 00-1070. 00 ( 1000. 00- 1092 .00) 
SETTLEMENT 1056.00 (1096.00) 3 MO 1107.00-1110.00 (1108.00-1110.00) 
SmLES : 130 TUNE: IDLE. 

STANDARD TIN: CASH DObO-S'OOO (9730-9S00) SETTLEMENT 9830 (9790) 

3 MO 3920-3323 (9300-3303) SALES: 2,773 TONE: FIRM. 

• .* 

HIGH GRADE TIN: CASH 3080-9300 (973>9M5) SETTLEMENT 3830 
(9203) 3 MO 9320-3323 (9300-9310) SALES: 63 TONE: IDLE. 

■LEAD: CASH 307.00-307.30 (308.00-302.30) SETTLEMENT 307.00 
(313.00) 3 MO 303.00-303.30 (30A.00-30A.30) SALES: 33,300 TONE: 
STEADY 9UIET. 

HIGH GRADE ZINC: CASH 623.00-630.00 (608.00-612.00) SETTLEMENT 
622.00 (616.00) 3 MO 62A .00-627 .00 (60A. 00-608 .00) SALES: 3,150 
TUNE: OUIET. 

STANDARD ZINC: CASH 583.00-387.00 (371.00-572.00) SETTLEMENT 
57A-.00 (369.00) 3 MO 579. 00350. 00 (5 69. 53-5 70. 00) SALES: 25,150 
TONE: FIRn. 

SILVER: (L0T5 OF 10,000 PER TROY OUNCE) CASH 476 . 50-470 .00 
( 476 . 33-477.00) SETTLEMENT 473.00 (476.00) 3 MO 491.50-493.00 
1491. 10-491. 50) SALES: 452 TONE: QUIET. 

SILVER: (LOTS OF 2,000 PER TROY OUNCE ) CASH 476.50-478.00 
(476. 50-477. DO) SETTLEMENT 478.00 (476.00) 3 MO 4^1 . 30-493.00 
(431.10-491.30) SALES: NIL TONE: IDLE. 

ALUMINIUM: CASH 788.50-789.50 (783.50-734.00) SETTLEMENT 737.5-0 
(781.00) 3 MO 809. 50-610.00 (305.50-806.00) 5ALES: 76,200 TONE : 
STEADY. 

NICKEL: CASH 4235-4300 (4310-4320) SETTLEMENT 4301 (4315) 3 MO 
4265-4270 (4275-4280) SALES: 1,386 TONE: BARELY STEADY AFTER 
FIRMER. 


Non- ferrous 


HEW YORK (APJ — SPOT NONFERROUS METAL PRICES TUESDAY, 25-JUNEi 
(ALL PRICES IN U.3. DOLLARS) 

ALUMINUM - 44,20 CENTS PER POUND, NY COMEX SPOT MONTH CLOSED 
TUE. 

COPPER - 67 5/6-70 CENTS A POUND, U.S. DESTINATIONS. 

COPPER - 59.80 CENTS PER POUND, NY COMEX SPOT MONTH CLOSED TUE, 
LEAD - 19-21 CENTS A POUND. 

. ZINC - 44-4.7 CENTS A POUND, DELIVERED. 

TIN - 6.0667 (METALS 'WEEK COMPOSITE PRICE PER LB.) 

COLD - 315.50 PER .OUNCE HANDY AND HARMAN IUNLY DAILY. QUOTE ) • 
COLD t 316.00 P£fl TROY OUNCE, Vy COMEX SPOT MONTH CLOSED TUE. 
SILVER - 6,155 PER OUNCE HANDY AND HARMAN. 

SILVER - 6.150 PER TROY OUNCE, NY COHEX SPOT MONTH CLOSED TUE. 
MERCURY ■? 303. 00-313. OH PER 76 LB FLASK, NEW YORK. 

, PLATINUM - 275.00-276.00 DOMESTIC MERCHANT TROY. OUNCE, 11. Y. 


Iff’ fHE'JfR 


finance 



Closing Wed- 
; Tokyo slock 


955 
823 
774 
1.120 
43 6 
1.670 
I .970 
1 .000 
741 
406 
311 
1.860 
152 
470 
356 
1.410 
429 
520 
406 
1.030 
940 
159 
635 
1.810 
914 
4.090 
271 
846 
491 
040 
487 
364 
1.230 


Silver 


-ONDON (AP) — London sil- 
tr prices for Wednesday 
6-Junc: 

Spot 478.00 Pence (618.00 
eats) 

i Mo 492. 10 (629.35) 

Mo 506.00 (642. 10 ) 

Yr 533.65 (669.50) 

Jl up 2.65 pence from tliu 


Dollar down, gold up 

LONDON (AP) — The US dollar was mostly down against 
major hard currencies In quiet European trading 'Wednes- 
day, but remained strong against the Japanese Yen and 
jumped against the Swiss Franc. Gold was generally up. 

The dollar had strengthened slightly on Tuesday, after 
Washington reported an increase in US durable goods orders 
in May. 

But a London dealer said the American currency was 
drifting down again because dealers were realizing that the- 
increasc in durable goods orders had a large military com- 
ponent. 

“ Given the military element of the durable goods orders 
which inflated them quite considerably, people have tended 
to Ignore them. There was a bit of an over-reaction yester- 
day afternoon and now we're seeing the dollar drifting back 
to where It was," the dealer said. 

in Tokyo, where trading ends before Europe's business 
day begins, the dollar rose to a closing 249.15 Yen from 
Tuesday’s 248.70. Later, in London, it was quoted at 
249.00 Yen. 

Other dollar rates at mid- morning, compared with late 
Tuesday: 

— 3.0610 West German Marks, down from 3.0710 

— 2.5593 Swiss Francs, up from 2.5150 

— 9.3265 French Francs, down from 9.3725 

— 3.4710 Dutch Guilders, up from 3.4655 

— 1,951.00 Italian lire, down from 1,960.00 

— 1.3640 Canadian Dollars, down from 1.3641 

In London, the British pound was quoted at $1.2888 I 
compared with 1.2865, Tuesday. 

Gold opened In London at a bid price of $315.75 a troy i 
ounce, compared with late Tuesday’s 316.50. At inld- 
morning Wednesday, the city’s five major bullion dealers 
fixed a recommended price of $316.50. 

**lt looks like another dollar- watching day for gold trad- 
ers," a London dealer said of the very quiet market. 

In Zurich, the bid price was $315.75, up from 315.50 
late Tuesday. 

Earlier, in Ilong Kong, gold fell 0.46 to close at a bid 
316.48. 

In New York Tuesday, gold rose 0.40 to close at 316.00 

Silver was quoted in London, Wednesday, at a bid price of 
$6.13 a troy ounce, down from Tuesday’ s 6. 1 5. 


Days 

Currencies 

DM 


9.35 

249.25 

•248.75 

‘•248.25 

247.75 

247.25 


Foreign Currency 


Wed Thurs Frl Moo Tues 

3.0494 3.0840 3.0820 3.0670 3.0710 

9.3575 9.4050 9.3850 9.3635 9.3725 

— 247.37 248.32 249.06 248.70 


DM against $ 



FF against $ 


Yen against $ 



Wed Thurs Frl Mon Tiics 


Id in 

Jordan 


(MM AN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 26 June, 1985 
were as follows: 

18 ct. . JD 3.150 per gramme 
,1 cl -« JD 3. 600 per gramme 
*4 cl. JD4.300 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
M 15.000 

JD 133.500 

Wd Starting JD 30.000 

(Central Bank) 

fasbadi Pound.. JD 26.500 
i*ven grammes) 

Youslf Abu Sara. 
Jewellers, Amman. 



Exchange rales in Dinar 


What Money Earns in Foreign Currencies 


US dollar 
Sterling pound 
German mark 
French franc 
.Swj^s franc 
fMch guilder 

Italian lire ( 1000 ) 
‘ : |w6di*h kronor: 

, . Saudi rlyal 

frnad 

t- dirham 

Egypt jan. pound ' 

Syrian lira 
- . Iraqi dinar 
> ; Omani rlyal ' 


buy 

.399 

.515 

.130 

.042 

.153 

.115 

.205 

.044 

.108 

1,310 

.108. 

.270 

,035 

.375 

1,145 


sell 
.401 
.520 
.131 
.043 
.155 
.116 
.210 
.045 
. 109 
1.315 
.109 

.■27 5 
.036 
.380 
1,155 


Currencies 

Period 


1 M 

2 M 

3 M 
6 M 
9 M 
12 M 

2 Years 

3 Years 

4 Years 

5 Years 


D FIs Yen 


Mi 5 1/2 IU 114 a Mi.u * - ■ 

T 13/16 51 J 10 1 M 5 5/16 6 11/16 6 1 

, /8 5 2 10 3 It 5 5/16 6 5/5 6 1 

8 8 5 2 10 9/16 5 1/4 6 5/8 6 1 

l\l» 5 9 16 10 3/4 5 1/4 6 5/8 6 

5 5/8 10 7/8 5 1/4 6 11/16 S_ 

9 1/4 6 1/16 — __ 

9 5/8 6 3/8 — ___ 

10 1/8 — — _ 

10 1/4 — ~ . 

(Source: Finance and Credit Corporation) 


10 i/4 
10 174 
10 3/8 
10 9/16 
10 3/4 
10 7/8 


5 7/1.6 
5 S/16 
5 5/16 
5 1/4 
5 1/4 
5 1/4 


6 3/4 
6 11/16 
6 5/8 
6 5/8 
6 5/8 
6 11/16 


6 1/16 
6 178 
6 1/8 
6 3/16 
6 1/4 
6 1/4 


Sterling 

Pound 

12 11/16 
12 9/16 
12 7/16 
12 1/8 
12 1/16 
12 
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to become a financial 
supermarket 


THE WIND of de-regulation in 
America and in Europe is blow- 
ing so strongly that some Middle 
East banks are wondering 
whether they too should not 
follow the trend and become 
; ’ financial supermarkets’ ’ offer- 
ing all kinds of financial services 
to their clients, from insurance 
to investment management, de- 
posits. loans and facilities, etc. 

The answer is: Not all banks 
can^ do it simply because they 
cion t have the management, or 
the network of branches or 
enough support from staff to of- 
fer a wide range of services to 
their customers. A supermarket 
1S J ,ke « 1 restaurant: If the menu 
offers Chinese, Italian. Greek 
American. Spanish and Arabic 
food, you will wonder whether 
the chef has very very special 
talents. There is simply no res- 
taurant capable of offering all 
kinds of food with the same high 
quality. The same rule applies to 
supermarkets. That is where the 
Housing Bank seems to be going : 
nowadays. It still has a lot to dig- I 
est before it reaches that stage I 
but this is the latest goal set by < 
the management to maintain and 1 
improve its share on the market < 
over the next ten to fifteen < 
years. y 


i -lopment. syndicated and other 
facilities related or not to the 
; re «l estate market. The real 
! question is: Should the Housing 
Bank continue to concentrate on 
house financing? 

^agement’s answer is 
no: The bank should diversify its 

By Robert PouJiot 

Siar Economy Analyst 

activities as a group of private 
real estate finance companies, 
eight in total, are assuming more 
and more responsibilities on the 
housing market. 

As a result, the Housing 
Bank s diversification is already 
well advanced since it started in 
the late 70s. 

First, with an investment port- 
folio of JD 26.4 million includ- 
ing both private and public se- 
curities (bonds, debentures and 
shares), the Housing Bank has 
become the largest investor in 
the Kingdom after the Social Se- 
cunty Corporation and the Arab 



[legal Middle East immigrants 
jvorry Swedish authorities 


the world 




The strategy is an interesting 
one and raises several issues. 
The bank is certainly the best 
positioned to serve the retail 
market across the Kingdom with 
a supermarket approach. After 
all. It has the widest branch net- 
work, over twice as large as 
those of the Arab Bank and the 
national Bank of Jordan which 
have less than 30 each. With 
over 70 branches, (he Housing 
Bank can offer unique corre- 
spondent business to foreign 
banks, especially in the business 
or workers remittances. On that 
t»se, the bank has developed qu- 
ite a market share with Egyptian 

N?n k nrwi u Wtl ° . now number 
100,000 by setting an arran- 

KSS nt Ti W,th Banque Misr 

W; The agreement allows for 
daily transfer of money by spe- 
cial air courier. 3 ^ 

Last year, the Housing Bank 
introduced travellers’ cheque 

SSTt-ff 1 -- °P lts govern - 
on W*»nt schemes 
andinlroduced special payment 
facilities for water, electricity 
and telephone-bills. y 

All that may sound very far 
from housing finance which al- 
ways represented the bulk of the 
institution s activities. How- 

fsTotlfmftirf / 8 H ame ’ lhe bank - 

? not , ,imite d ( and never was by 
the * S'? underwhlch it was 
created In 1973-74) to f „a™ e 
housing activities. 

As a matter of fact direct 
housing loans which used to rep- 
resent over 80 per cent or S- 

last year n y accou nted 

lance was -made by various deve- 


Bank. Strictly on equity ( private 
and publicly traded shares). j| 
comes number one among all 
banks with the following break- 
down: 


Sectors 


Tourism and hotel 
companies 

Financial Institutions 

Manufacturing 

companies 

Others (real estate 

companies, 

management services, 

etc.) 

Total 


Perce- 

ntage 

share 


I I BY Louise Broby 

I Compass News I eaiiue.s 

1 refuge in Sweden (his year. 

1 Env of (hem front Ubanon. 

Another key area of acthblrtfl'and Iraq. Increasing jmmi- 
for the Housing Bank was tfntion is believed to be behind a 
very fast expansion of its roreir&rprising jump in the Scnndnia- 
currency deposits and operaliirWan country’s population in 
abroad. Although (here wai ||}S4 — and the authorities are 
significant retrenchment Worried. 

year as far as the bank’s foreigl ii anv arrivals have false pass- 
portfolio of triple ’A' bon**S^[»S. Some have none 
high quality certificates of&pop.. having destroyed them on 
H l r fi SUry operations now®? .Baltic Sea crossing from Easl 
elude a team of 6 against oa J rman » l0 avoid deportation 
only a few years ago. Sin« country where they 

V*V wwgii currency deposiu ^ rted t i, e i r journey to Scandi- 
simply doubled to reach JD 32.J J 

million last year. r’ ia ‘ 

. . The influx of foreigners has 

ke? n fhp e A° Ca ^ 1. s y nd ,c ation mu- [fllsed antagonism and neo- 
ket, the Housing Bank has be- ^ sentiments in Sweden. 

5 reesl wei 8* 1 l-iin«. J ch has traditionally shown 

Out of four dinars worth of loam Mojiaijiy to refugees. Some lo- 
&!£?& commercial fillcUs are rduetnnl to ac- 

Iwnks. the bank has provided ai lfi an « m0 re immigrants for 

0 ™r n «„ P r„?' l ere h ml5 L'. 0e ,‘ riy »”■* imegra.ion inlo 

i u per cent of the bank s loan c DC ietv 
portlolio is made of syndicated ' .. 

loans. Last year alone, it shared to 'ce Minister Men \\ ickbom 
over JD 4 million worth of loans H parliament in May. **lhc 
with other banks in a bid lo div- «ad of neo- Nazism must be 
ersify its risks on the commer- entered. Hostility towards ini- 
tial place. With total commit- igrant creates serious under- 
ments of JD 21 million since wrenls of unease. ” 

1979 the Housing Bank is Am- ^Up to 1984. some 25.000 re- 
mnn s largest participant on the had arrived in Sweden 

h«^«o ted i. n - arke J' .. ne fea,ure per the years, many from Tur- 
however: It is a follower, not a Ky Poland and ijiiin America, 
leader, and has duI verv few n.<r 




The JD 15 million worth of 
shares (net of all provisions for 
decline in market value) even 
uncier-estwnates the sirength of 

nna H ° U f in8 Bank on the Amman 
nnancia! market. Through affi- 
liated institutions like the Jordan 
Cwp.. the Housing 
Bank has even greater power in 

market 8 thC counlry ' s securities 

The Shmeisani commercial 
thetank' S ? l i other illustration of 
™fawd?o ^ e f'. ac,ivilies ' More 
"ce Imra ihf busi 7 es5 and of- 
JD I ? mii.‘ he com P ]ex provided 

last rear h.°r W ? rlh innome 
CfajJJ® r * first major contrl- 

S nfTh? fi ,n f e i he ^Pie- 
complex flrSt phase of the 

Together, the investment port- 
SSSJS - , the Shmeisani complex 
yielded enough revenues .last 
P to Prevent the Housing 
Bank from recording a loss after 

“"of 8,1 Pavilions 7or 

doubtfu! debts from after tax 


over jLi 4 million worth of loans HU pariiaineni in muy. 
with other banks in a bid to div- «ad of neo- Nazism must be 
ersify its risks on the commer- entered. Hostility towards im- 
cinl place. With total commit- igrant creates serious uuder- 
ments of JD 21 million since wrenls of unease. " 

1979 the Housing Bank is Am- ^Up to 1984. some 25.000 re- 
rnun s largest participant on the m s had arrived in Sweden 

S K y "^ led r. marke h. 0ne fea,ure Ker the years, many from Tur- 
however: It is a follower, not a Ky, Poland and Latin America. 

!JS* r ; haS p “‘ v f ry , few .Wily they were destitute, flec- 

ini a , S i ,° 8 n f° r other banks t° ^ f rom enemies, persecution 
J h °' n Bul '.is syndication team Hisastcr to a ciuimry w uu a 

m & ithi X il 11 re, ! 1 f° rcec ! lately and long record of humankarianism. 
might be playing a bigger role. ‘ „ . 

T _ . n .. ‘ Bui now the authorities huve to 

0 ^ ^ with so-called ’ * jet- ugc re- 

. h ; we V !r ' ,he , tank tees." who have ticoma ex- 
"T'K H" it exploiting loopholes in a 
, futilities for the individual iyiigm deslaned for another era 
borrowers outside the house fin- S mode n Jeftiaec descinds on 
ancing market. Tliere is no law, h^rter s SLll nlunS - 

EssfeTdss sis£s;s 

it without stretching its resour- *: i i n l! 

ces loo thin might to create a S5p r “ knowledge 

consortium with another com- Convention on the 

mercinl bank aiid a life insurance • f refugees, 
company which could share the If all else fails, he can try lo 
branch network of the Housing % across the border illegally. 
Bank. It certainly would be .wowing that once he reaches 
cheaper, less risky and possibly safety of Swedish soil, he 
more attractive for the cus- will be allowed lo stay for a mi ni- 
tomers. ?u«n of six months — and dosk- 
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wd frequently very expensive — 
]wrney through sevornl coun- 
ties by air. train and boat. He is 
pitied with false papers, enough 
DMney to bribe his way past re- 
actant border officials, and 
tonally an effective knowledge 
« tho Geneva Convention on the 
tolus of refugees. 

If all else fails, he can try lo 
wp across lhe border illegally, 
‘lowing that once he reaches 
Je safety of Swedish soil, he 
toll be allowed lo stay for a mini- 
nium of six months — and poss- 
% forever. 

The flow or refugees to 
wsden started to accelerate 
toien Germany, after a record 
Mux of. around 100.000 rc- 
Kf s In 1980. introduced res- 
nctions which reduced the in- 
5? ? Pi 000 last year. At the 
1584. Lhe Swedish popu- 
siBrtr 8,340,000 — showed a 
, S T 8 ‘Crease or ! 1 .900 af- 
*'lmJ! re f- years of stagnation. 

from Lebanon. Iran 
ml raq was s »n8lcd out as the 

““in reason. 

: ii/ili?** 2 * 4 00 refugees were 
K 10 remain in Sweden, but 
; pSSS 6 ? numbcra ^re de- 
ihev ri iT k 10 the c °u"ffy where 
■ &T S0U8hl “yium. In most 
: CB8ea this was Turkey 

Jtssish ent back, some 
; where h ®aded for Denmark. 

! «Hct S?? 8ra t- on ,aws Bre ,ess 
1 wlt^r*5 lers,arrived ,n Swe **e n 

Posed (iMt having dis- 

. “ a °nt6othe way. 

first two months of 
L irrivi’ni- 1 q ^phtomber of refugees 
V Pori ?| f /,!v. S ? Bden with no P 853 " 

I tons aIarmin 8 P r °P° r ” 



More than 
5% foreigners 


1984 


IMMK5RATION : 
26,060 

EMIGRATION : 
14,610 
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ferry from Sassnilz in Easl Ger- 
many. 

The Turkey-East Gcrmany- 
Trelleborg route is lucrative Tor 
those who organize it. In early 

1985, a sample of 1 1 3 refugees 
revealed most had paid around 

15.000 krone (SI. 700) for the 
trip, and some as much as 

140.000 krone ($1 5.800). 
Swedish captains said some re- 
fugees burned their passports in 
the toilets; others flung their 
passports overbourd as soon as 
the ferry left Sassnilz. Police re- 
sponded by boarding the Swedish 
ferries and collected all pass- 
ports when they left Sassmtz, 
but they were unable lo crack 
down on Terries operated by the 
East Germans, leaving the loo- 
phole open. 

Most refugees who still had 
passports on arrival had no visa; 
others had false ones. Cabinet 
Secretary Pierre Schorn said, 
'"The problem is becoming unac- 
ceptable because of. the attitude 
oT East Germany. Thousands of 
refugees come to Sweden be- 
cause they are given a transit 
visa in East Germany. . even 
though they have no visa to 
Sweden." 

When Schorri protested. East 
German ship captains umw- 
structed tb ensure all passports 
were confiscated before anyone 
l- j •!__ a u > mv t h r m . Bui al - 


Some refugees try to evade the 
horde r controls by h idi ng in 
goods trains carried on the ferry. 

A Trelleborg railway employee 
caught one who tried lo escape 
when the wagons were un- 
coupled from the engine I saw 
two legs dangling down from the 
wagon." the railwayman said. 

* • When the refugee jumped to 
the ground, I overpowered him. 
He was then handed over to the 
police.” 

The refugee problem is com- 
pounded by an increase in racisl 
feelings throughout Sweden. At 
a recent political meeting in 
Vaxjo, neo-Nazis clashed with 
police. At a Hamburg meeting in 
May marking the 40th annivers- 
ary of the German surrender. 
Prime Minister Olof Palme said 
dangerous tendencies toward 
Nazism and racism also existed 
in Sweden. He stressed the im- 
portance of remembering the 
lessons of the war. 

In Trelleborg, hostdity toward 
refugees is noticeable it res- 
trained. "We ^not neo- 
Nazis," said a young hospnal 
worker. "We don't wanllo fight 
with the immigrants. Many of 
them are army-trained and carry 
knives, and anything could hap- 

* 5C * n gut we object to the way they 
try to seduce our girls, who like 
the refugees' dark good looks. 

In residential Farerangen, 
near Trelleborg, a leisure centre 

u.i k4An nrtemied of racial discrl- 


A signboard in Chamolli district, in India's Himalayan re- 
gion, shows a map of a musk deer park, and the rules to be 
observed inside It. (Suml Krishna) 

Musk: Odour that kills 

By Sum! Krishna 

NEW DELHI — The hunt for natural musk — supposedly an 
aphrodisiac — has driven the gentle musk deer to the edge of 
extinction. Musk is a prized ingredient in Oriental medicine 
and European perfumes, and is four limes as expensive as 
gold on the world market. 

The liny greyish- brown deer — 50 cm < 20 inchest high at 
the shoulder, no bigger than a dog — is found all the way 
from Eastern Siberia, through Korea. China and Ji bet to the 
Indian Himalayas. Each year, many lens of thousands oT 
these animals are killed lo supply the global demand, conser- 
vatively estimated at more than 200 kilogrammes (440 
pounds) of musk. 

Despite an official ban in Uttar Pradesh state in north India 
on capturing or killing the deer, it is fast disappearing from 
the mountain districts there. 

The adult male deer is hunLed for Lhe musk which is con- 
tained in a sheath of its sexual organ. Among the animals, 
the fine and persistent odour of musk serves to define territo- 
rial limits, aids recognition and attracts the female. 

For centuries people have believed that musk is an aphrodi- 
siac. Its medicinal properties are said lo have been first dis- 
covered by Arab physicians in medieval times. Musk is used 
today in Indian and Tibetan medicine, and Western medics 
recognise its Anti- spasmodic and stimulant properties. 

On the world market, the dried musk from Tongking in 
Vietnam is considered the best. Indian musk may sell Tor as 
much as 154 rupees ($12.80) per gram in local villages 
($t63/ounce). The price rockets as musk reaches the mar- 
kets in Delhi. Amritsar and other big cities. The world trade 
in musk is "believed to be in the region of US$8- 10 million 
annually. 

• A single deef-l$3porth about Rs 2.000-5.000 ($ 170-415). 

It lakes more than 1 00 apimais to produce a kilogramme ( 2.2 
pounds) or musk, experts say. 

India uses 10-15 kg (22-23 pounds) of musk in medicine, 
every year. Japan alone imports 150 kg (330 pounds) of 
musk mostly for medicinal use. Europe is believed to con- 
sume 20-40 kg (44-88 pounds) Tor perfumes each year. 

In the Himalayas, the deer live at nearly 3.000 metres 
above sea level (9,850 feel). In March- April, as the winter 
snows recede, the deer come down the slopes to eat the deli- 
cate grasses that grow beneath the melting ice. Even a casual 
observer can detect the deer's footsteps in the snow. In spr- 
ing and before the onset of winter, they are hunted with guns 
and rope nets. ■ 

Hunters in groups of six to 1-2 enter the forest on the 
pretext of collecting wood or buying goats. Most are profess- 
fonal poachers, and many have international links. 

Besides the musk deer, musk-like odour are produced by 
: m any animals including the rat. duck, shr$w, beetle, ox, all- 

1 iaator goat, civet cat, badger and zebra. Musk- like odours 
are a |s 0 produced by certain plants, such as the musk mallow, 
musk rose, musk thistle and musk orchid. 

I Fresh deer musk is a brown, greasy semi- liquid. To pro- 

i ■. I . . 1 A _ La b ait.* A nnrl f Via mi 1 c* Ir nnrlo rdivnupH 
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Fresh deer musk is a brown, greasy semi- liquid. To pro- 
duce it, deer have to be killed, and the musk pods removed 
and dried, forming a grainy powder. 

Because hunters cSnnot distinguish by sight the male musk 
deer from the female, all musk deer are pursued equally. Of- 
ten. three out of four deer killed are female. This hastens the 
dwindling numbers of*the musk deer. 

In 1975. the Uttar"" Pradesh Forest Department declared 
07 000 hectares (240.000 acres) In Chamoli ■ one of its 
hid districts — as a reserved deer park. But without adequate 
machinery lo tackle poaching, drawing lines on a map is 
clearly not enough. 

The government has also set up a musk breeding farm, as 
an experiment, in another hill district in Uttar Pradesh state. 
Breecfing wild animals in captivity is a difficult task. But the 
Chinese claim to have bred musk deer In captivity, so that the 
ihusfc can be extracted without killing the <teer. 

However, if the threatened musk deer is to be saved from 
becoming a mere stuffed specimen in a natural history 
museum, the only final answer may be. synthetic musk pro- 

dured in tk* Mat** .. Enrthneim 
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The attacks on 
the camps could 
be renewed 

By Ya‘coub Jaber 


THERE ARE serious doubts about the 
viability of the agreement readied in 
Dmasuis last week between leaders of 
Amal movement and the Syrian- backed 
Palestinian Salvation Front to end four 
weeks of biller fighting around 
Beirut's refugee camps. One wonders 
why Amal has suddenly decided to lift 
ils atrocious siege of the camps and 
allow Palestinian fighters to keep their 
light weapons which nru exactly what 
is needed for street fighting. 

Many now tend to believe that the 
battle to control the camps is far from 
being over and (hat fighting could be 
renewed when the ground is set for 
fresh attacks. They point out that Amal 
and its allies have been forced to halt 
their campaign due to impelling deve- 
lopments which include: 

Failure of Amal militia and their all- 
ies in the Lebanese army to seize the 
two major camps of Shat i la and Bourj 
Al-Bnrajneh after four weeks of savage 
siege and indiscriminate heavy shell- 
ing. Fierce resistance put on by Pales- 
tinian fighters entrenched inside the 
camps appeared far beyond Amal and 
its Hllies' early calculations. Angry 
Arab reuclion and to some extent inter- 
national resentment of the ruthless 
siege and repealed attacks which left 
hundreds of Palestinian civilians dead, 
thousands wounded and tens of thou- 
sands homeless. 

Reaction in the Arab world has been 
anger tinged with confusion over 
Antal's relentless drive at a time when 
it was thought that the shilte militia 
and Palestinian fighters should stand 
in the same trench against a common 
enemy. Antal Leaders have been unable 
to come up with any cinvincing reason 
to justify their barbaric siege or the 
shattered camps, and denial of food, 
water and medical care to the beieo- 
gured Palestinians. 

The seizure of the TWA plane and 
(he American hostages by Amal gun- 
men or a group affiliated to the 
movement. Amal leader Nabih Berri 
now seems in full charge of the hos- 
tages' affair after his men transferred 
the 40 Americans to several hideouts 
in Lebanon and he himself has become 
the spokesman for the hijackers. The 
fear that (he United States may resort 
to military action to free the hostages 
must have prompted Amal and its allies 
to accept an end to the fighting to 
spare (heir men for a possible confron- 
tation with an invading US force. 

.The agony of Palestinians in West 
Beirut's refugee camps has motivated 
King Hasson the second of Morocco to 
propose an emergency Arab summit 
conference to debate means of safe- 
guarding the Palestinian presence in. 
Lebanon. Seventeen Arab countries 
have so far accepted the proposal and 
the summit, is likely to convene next 
month. ! 1 

1 But when the conference convenes. . 
.the situation around the camps will be 
tiulet with a large pari of the Damascus 
.tyrcc merit being Implemented. Arab 
leaders might then be told that there is 
4(0 need for a serious discussion of the 
.issue as the problem has been re- 
sqfV(?d, ;Biii (his is not exactly the case. 

V: A mal; and • Lebanese a ntiy troops at* 
:MJck$ bn l he camps couid be renewed 
and (lssumc more ferocious propor- 
tions after ' the obstacles \Vhlch - bin- 
/dered* .thcjlr conUmtation : were re* 
.moved. ; The d| lamrha of Palestinians i n. 
Lebanon should irehtal it- alive: In' the 
minds of Arab lenders et their forth- 
coming, summit, prompting ; them, to 
adopt practical decisions to .preye ht the ; 
facurrefcce;.-bf ; ' massacres iof Pules. ; 
^inians jwhbio misfortune has . thrown 
them (n the Lebanese’; I njferhb. :. 


EFFORTS TO hold an emergency Arab 
summit conference, planes hijacking 
and the continued violence in Leba- 
non are highly featured in the press 
(his week. 

Al- Will da newspaper of Abu Dhabi wr- 
ites that urgent efforts should be made lo 
slop the escalation of differences among 
Arab slates and achieve the highest poss- 
ible level of Arab solidarity before the 
summit convenes. It stresses the impor- 
tance of holding the summit where Arab 
leaders meet lo debate the Palestinian 
question and how to cope with the com- 
mon challenges facing their countries. 

Expressing fears that (lie summit may 
not be held in light of the acute inter-Arab 
differences, the paper describes the 
present Arab situation as very critical, ad- 
ding that only an emergency summit can 
tackle the situation. 

Another Abu Dhabi newspaper. Al- 
Bayan, says that Arabs everywhere are 
looking forward to the time when the last 
obstacle impeding the convening of a 
summit is removed und hoping thnt the 
conference will bring about a radical 
change in the Arab situation which can be 
described as extremely unpleasant. 

The paper opposes the view which calls 
for the postponement of the summit until 
Arab differences arc resolved, saying that 
these differences should prompt Arab 
leaders to meet lo remove them. 

The paper lists (he major problems 
which should be dealt with by Arab lead- 
ers. They are the Palestinian people's 
rights, peace initiatives in the Middle 
East, the Lebanese crisis and means of 
bringing about an end to the Iran- Iraq 
war. 

The Qatari newspaper, Al-Arab, writes 
(hat the convening of a summit is not a 
goal in itself as the real aim of any Arab 
meeting is to achieve major pan-Arab 
aspirations and settle inter- Arab differ- 
ences whose continuation constitute a 
grave attrition of common Arab efforts. 

To ensure good results, the Qatari daily 
emphasizes Lhe importance of adequate 
preparations for the conference. 
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it goes on to say that Israel's aggressive 
presence in the region is the direct cause 
of the emergence of terrorism in it. and 
the current wave of violence in Lebanon is 
a direct reaction to the abortive Israeli in- 
vasion or Lebanon. Therefore the world 
community is asked to put pressure on Is- 
rael to force it to release the 
Lebanese detainees in order to end the 
crisis. 

Al-Ra'I newspaper asserts that Arab 
masses are looking forward to (he forth- 
coming Arab summit conference, not only 
to save Palestinians in their refugee 
camps, but also lo protect the Palestinian 
will against containment and gel rid or (he 
unanimous vole which has often blocked 
common Arab action. 


<(<$**/ 



The Kuwaiti newspaper Al-Siyasaa con- 
demns planes Hijacking and wonders if 
the hijacking of the TWA plane is meant 
to cover up what is going on in Lebanon or 
to be used as -a pretext for US military 
intervention in Lebanon. It says that it 
might be soon found out that the TWA 
drama has been deliberately engineered to 
divert attention from current events in 
.Lebanon. 


anion Press 


Ad- Dust our newspaper in Amman, sild 
that the hijacking of the American plane 
has worsened .the dilemma of the Le- 
banese people and increased the 'dangers- 
facing the whole Middle East region with 
the deployment of massive US naval 
power' in the eastern Mediterranean. It 
. adds that those : who hijacked the plane 
have offered the United Slates a major op- 
portunity for a : show of muscles in the 
Arab territorial waters and even-provided 
n'.cjiRftCQ for a large-scale military Inter- 1 
vention that could occur. amidst .wide po- 
pular US sympathy 

. “ Despite (he j fact ,ihal Arabq .every-' 
where rejeC( :U$ rpIlUary intervention iti 
this turbulent Tires, it ;fs; widely- noticed, 
that ; Official add y, Arab Tjua'rferS do not 
show any sympathy towards Ujtf hfjacfcers 
who are participating in a -savage cam- 
paign against Palestinian refugee Camps’ 
in i Lebanon- * - remarks . the Jordanian 
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Israeli Press 


Commenting on the hijacked TWA jet- 
liner Yedlot Ahronot says so far no solu- 
tion has been found and the American 
hostages are still in the bands of the 
Shpile hijackers who have taken (he. hos- 
tages to secret, places in Beirut and East 
Biqa. On the one hand the hijackers insist 
that the Siii'tles detained in Israel should 
be freed while the US refuses to comply 
with lhat demand. Israel plays a strange 
role In the draina: On one hand il, ex- 
presses Its desire to comply with thei de- 
mands, of the hijackers by freeing; the 
Shr’ite detainees and on the other hand, it 
keeps h suspicious silence on the pretext 
that ihf r$ must be an American demand 
to Israel to free the Shi' lies in considera- 
tion for freeing the Americans. The air- 
plane incident might damage the. US- 
Israeli relations at a time when the latter 
is ip need of; strengthening them. The 
paper concludes that It would have been 
belter for Israel if it made a good gesture 
in order to help the American administra- 
tion in its quandary. instead of uttering 
meaningless; statements.;. 

■ : five ! shy? That 1 the 1 ; South ' Lebanon 

Army (SLA) have committed acts in South 
Lebanon which caused serious friction be- 
tween them and the UN forces. The last 
of those acts was the kidnapping of the 
Finnish soldiers by the army of Antoine 
Who. Such Acts damage Israel and its re-. 


Al Raj 

putation in (he world. The paper asks why 
Israel continues to support and bolster the 
South Lebanon Army since this Army is 
not capable a( all to keep peace and secur- 
ity in Israel's northern borders. 

Hadashot writes that the events which 
are occurring in the Middle East lead lo 
two conclusions: The first is the vital 
need to find a just and a comprehensive 
solution to the Arab- Israeli conflict, and 
the second, il does not seem that there is 
anything in the horizon which indicates a 
beginning of a ‘detente' or of a solution. 
The atmosphere is not ripe for a peace 
momentum and the people of the region 
are in frightful dilemma. ‘The people 
want real peace but what is happening 
now makes them pessimistic as nothing 
augurs well. The contradictory altitude of 
the Israeli government, especially in view 
of the intransigence of the Likud, emails 
negative effects oil the peace process and 
pushes the region lo more tensions and 
dangers.” says Hadashot. 

Haaretz writes about the demonstration 
which the Gosh Emuniin Movement and 
their allies held in Tel Aviv to protest 
against the release of the Palestinian pri- 
soners in Israol. The paepr says the de- 
monstration was an encroachment on and 
a violation of the law. Professor Zamir, 
Lhe legal advisor, should not have nllowed 
it and should have prevented it from tak- 
ing place. Indeed, the Israeli government 
has unanimously approved of the release 
of the Palestinian prisoners against the 
release of the three Israeli prisoners. 
Therefore, says the paper, the demonslra 
lion was in breach of the government 
decision. 

The acute differences within the Israeli 
cabinet is the subject for comment by 
Al-Hamlshmar. The paper says since the 
government came to power contradictions 
and differences persisted between the two 
big parties the Labour and the Likud. The 
two parties differ not only as regards tne 
peace process but also as on all important 
problems which have not been solved yet; 
such as the formation of a Commission tc 
investigate the Lebanese war, the im- 
provement of relations with Egypt includ- 
ing Taba case, the deteriorating economic 
conditions and even as regards Israel s re- 
lations with the USA. The newspaper asks 
the question: ‘If this government is un- 
able to solve the problems existing be- 
tween them, how could it solve more vital 
matters such as the just and comprehen- 
sive peace'? Il goes on to slate that tn< 
Likud is an obstruction in the way ' o 
peace, and If Peres and his party members 
are really earnest in achieving P eace .‘5 e J 
the miserable partnership with the UKuc 
must be dissolved even if this will lead tc 
a new election to the ‘Knesset’. 

Writing on the economy,. Koterlt Ra- 
shit writes that the Israeli public is suffer- 
ing from a very bad economic condilior 
which Israel has never experienced Since 
it creation. Statistics show that 7.1- 5 P®* 
cent of I the Israeli people dd not nav« 
enough Tncome ‘to i/nept their need to tnj 
fend of the rnbhth: They have only enough 
to support them to the middle of int 
month. The official statistics also shov 
that 86 per cent of the Israeli people hay 
confirmed that the rise in prices is far Hi- 
gher, than their incomes. 
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Errors and betrayals 


analysis 


c«nr and Betrayal In Lebanon: An Analy- 
WfalePs Invasion of Lebanon and the 
llffina for US- Israeli Relations. By 
/SSrM W. Ball. Washington, DC: Foun- 
ffin Xr Middle East Peace, 1984. 

158pp. 9.95. 

nPOFFREY Nash, a British metallurgist, 
las kidnapped in Beirut last 1 4 March be- 
cause his abductors, who later released 
5 a mistook him for an American. At 
least five other men. unlucky enough to 
be Americans, have been kidnapped and 
are still being held captive in Lebanon. 
When a car bomb exploded in West Beirut 
on 8 March, killing al least 7 5 people, 
nearby residents immediately blamed the 
United Stales and Israel, although no 

C ip claimed responsibility. By late 
ch. when Israeli rorccs were ravaging 
(Muslim villages on an almost daily basis, 

I hostility against Americans had become 
so intense in Lebanon that US authorities 
ordered the evacuation of all but a handful 
of essential embassy officials. 


Rachelle Marshall f 

— t 

The hasty departure of Americans from 
Lebanon should have aroused consider- j 
able shame on the pari of the Reagan ad- 
ninisiration. Even more than the with- - 
draws 1 or US Marines a year earlier. Lite \ 
evacuation was a symbol of failure nnd 
defeat. What should have been especially 
painful is Lhe fact that until very recently 
Americans held an honoured place in the l 
affection and esteem of the Lebanese. 1 
[he century-old American University in I 
Beirut, one of the most highly regarded 
miversilies in the Arab world, is only one 
or many monuments to the close ties bc- 
ween the two countries. 

Why, then, is the United States today 
u> hated In Lebanon that it is dangerous 
for an American lo walk the streets of 
leirul? The question is one llutt should be 
haunting the nation's capital, but thunks 
o Ronald Reagan’s miraculous ability to 
distract attention from his failures, al- 
most no one in Aincricu is tisking il. 

If they wore, George W. Bull's new 
book, Error and Betrayal in Ichunnn, 
would be a bestseller. Ball, who wns US 
Undersecretary of Slate from 1961 to 
1966, was the first prominent member of 
lhe Lyndon Johnson administration to re- 
sign in protest of US involvement in Viet- 
nam, which he recognized as destined to 
fail. 

In Error and Beirayol Ball apllics the 
tame sharp analysis lo recent IIS* Israeli 
relations and describes step by step how 
the United Stales squandered its store of 
goodwill in Lebanon and in much of the 
Ara ° world. Ball’s theme is that, having 
no Middle East policy of ils own, and con- 
>rary to America's real interests, the Rea- 
administration has “supported wilh- 
critical sensitivity the policies, deci- 
a ons, and actions of the Israeli govern- 
ment.” 

Ball points out that Israel's invasion of 
Lebanon in June 1982 violated an 
A-mei dean- arranged ceasefire lhaL had 
wought tranquility to Israel's northern 
/ Hi? nearl y a pear. The invasion had 
L Protecting Israel's border, 

noweyer. It was launched. Ball says, with 
to immediate objectives: to destroy the 
li™ ? P°hUcal force and thus solidify 
S* takeover of the West Bank; and lo 

mint In B^irSt 0 ' lsrael Falan S Isl govern* 

Ariel Sharon,. who master- 
tho invasion, had an even more 
jJJJ* 8pal. According to Ball, who 
whrH? 6 -!? his case with Sharon's own 
ShaSn ? ju. 1 * 10 destruction of the PLO 
hj* colleagues planned to * ‘ in- 
uf!„^? eat,Illai18 in the West Bank and 
ShamU^if 0 ta ^ e re Iu8 e in Jordan, where 
chaett iJ th ®y would create such 
intern kjrael would be justified in 
over !SJu 8 ' ,Srae! would eventually take 
aU th n °n n . and thereby extend its control 
In. tLjK&f 0 the bpwter of Saudi Arabia. 
4 Israel, America be- 

| scheme 8 Ve ac ^° mpUce * * in Shar011, s 


informed Secretary- of- State Alexander u 
Haig that Israel was preparing to send a s 
large-scale force to the suburbs of Beirut v 
in order lo destroy the “PLO infrastruc- o 
ture.” In late May Sharon described his 
proposed military campaign in detail lo St- t 
ale Department officials. t 

Haig showed mild concern but, as Ball r 
emphasizes, “Not once did he suggest r 
that the penalty for using US equipment in 
such an attack might be the suspension of c 
further military aid. ” r 

(In fact, as Claudia Wright pointed out t 
in the New Statesman of 20 August, C 
19 82, in (he period just preceding (he in- i 
vasion, the United Slates rushed S217 ’ 

million worth of military weapons to Is- 
rael — twice as much as in the same per- , 
iod the year before. Included in the ship- . 
ments were cluster bombs and 14 highly 
sophisticated guided bombs lhat were used 
to obliterate entire apartment buildings in 
Beirut). 

As the horrors of the invasion un- 
folded, with massive civilian suffering, 
the United Stales joined others on the UN 
Security Council in supporting a cease- 
fire. and then vetoed a resolution that 
threatened sanctions against Israel. 

During Israel's nine-week air, land, 
and sea bombardment of Beirut, the Un- 
ited Stales abstained on a UN vole censur- 
ing Israel, and merely asked the Begin 
government to pause in its destruction of 
West Beirut long enough for il lo secure 
the PLO evacuation that Israel demanded. 

Israel briclly interrupted ils assault and 
tentatively accepted an evacuation plan. 
But on 1 2 August, Sharon suddenly 
launched a murderous air attack on Beirut 
that lasted I I hours. It was, Boll says, 
“brute violence run wild.” Even then, 
the only US response was a threat lo end 
ils effort to evacuate the PLO. 

Between 4 June und 31 August, 1982, 
nearly 20.000 people were killed and 
30.000 wounded as u result of the inva- 
sion. The attacking forces used American 
shells and American bombs, dropped from 
American planes. But although US law 
prohibits the use or American military 
equipment for offensive purposes, Pre- 
sident Kcagnn reported lo Congress that 
Isruel merely “may have” violated its 
provisions. 

Congress took no action. Bull com- 
ments: “For all the vaunted virtues of 
American democracy, how rcnlly effec- 
tive is a political system so paralyzed by 
* domestic pressures that it lets its interests 
be compromised and ils rights and lavwj 
flouted by u country only one- fifty- fifth 
its size?” 

r Worse was lo come. Ball describes the 
r coming of the US peacekeeping force to 
Beirut in late August and ils abrupt with- 
drawal after the evacuation of the PLO. 
Although the US had promised to protect 
the Palestinian families left behind. Is- 
raeli forces re-entered Beirut in violation 
of the ceasefire agreement, and promptly 
sent Falange militiamen into the Sabra 
and Shotila refugee camps, where they 
r massacred at least 900 totally helpless 
1 people. Israel had put the United States 
J into the position of betraying its pledge to 
! the Palestinians. 


Shortly after this tragedy, US forces re- 
turned lo Lebanon, again as “peacekeep- 
ers.” but the new US role proved to be 
anything but neutral. In May 

SeSetary-of-State George Shultz press- 
ured Lebanese President Amin Gemiyej 
into signing a peace treaty with Israel that 
called for simultaneous withdrawal of 
both Syrian and Israeli troops from Leba- 
non, but left Israel with partial control of 
the south. 

Syria, which had been left out of the ne- 
gotiations, not surprisingly, *d I not 
agree. President Hafez al Assad Insisted 
that Syria, which was not the aggressor in 
Lebanon, would withdraw only after Israel 
withdrew completely. EventuaHy. Shul- 
tz's ill-conceived strategy collapsed when 
Gemayel repudiated the treaty. 

Following this debacle, instead of either 
getting out or helping to forge ■« unity 
between Lebanese - factions, the US 
plunged in with artillery and offshore 
guns to help Gemayel conquer the dis- 
sident Druze and Muslims who were de- 
manding a fair share of power in the Le- 
banese government. Ball points ou( lhat 
by cojnmiUmg American forces to help a 


weak, narrowly- based government, in a 
situation we hardly understood, “we & 
were repeating with almost eerie fidelity ^ 
our failed adventure in Vietnam." 

Eventually, attacks on the Marines and 
the US emt»ssy forced the United Stales 
to withdraw from Lebanon, leaving only 
ruined villages and huge shell craters lo 
mark its presence as peacekeeper. Hj 

In November 1983, with Israel still oc- 
cupying much of Lebanon, the Reagan ad- 
ministration gave ils stamps of approval 
to Israeli actions by signing a Strategic 
Co-operation Agreement that provided a 
number of military advantages lo Israel 
while exacting no concessions in return. 

The agreement effectively lies the US 
even closer to any future Israeli military 
adventures and, Ball warns, could lead to 
a full-fledged mutual security pact. This 
would be a disaster, he believes, because 
despite claims by Israel’s supporters, Is- 
rael can never be a “strategic asset” to 
the United Slates as long as it remains in 
a state of hostility with ils Arab neigh- 
bours. 

With the help of lhe Soviet Union, Lhe 
Arabs could eventually be strong enough 
to successfully challenge Israel, and the 
inevitable result would be direct US parti- 
cipation in a full-scale Middle East war. 
Meanwhile. * ' a security pact would 
amount to little more than an American 
pledge to help Israel maintain its current 
territorial acquisitions — the Golan 
Heights, the Gaza Strip, the West Bank. 
East Jerusalem — and even a still unde- 
fined portion of southern Lebanon.” 

Since the publication of Error and Be- 
trayal last fall, the US has clung to the 
failed policies lhat Ball describes. The 
Reagan administration has ignored pos- 
1 itive overtures from the PLO and stead- 
fastly refused to help initiate peace nego- 
tiations, despite pleas from Jordan s King 
. Hussein and Egyptian President Hosni 
Mubarak. American military aid lo Israel 
1 has been substantially increased. 

1 And on 1 2 March, by vetoing a UN Se- 
if curity Council resolution condemning 
1 Israel's continued assault on villages in 
Southern Ijcbanon, the US gave its tacit 
l approval to Israel's “Iron Fist policy, 
s which since February has left more than 
100 Lebanese dead, scores of houses 
blown up, and hundreds of men impn- 
sorted. According (o a 24 March, 1985 . 
» San Francisco Chronicle nrlicle by Jona- l 
' than Broder, a large portion of southern 
y Lebanon ' * has been turnod into a free- tire 
« zone trapped in an escalating cycle of 
8 violence and destruction.” 
b Even more recently, the administration 
has signaled an ominous reactiou to U- 
e reel's behaviour and ils consequences. 

0 Correspondents in Lebanon have repeat- 
edly pointed out that the popujarity of 
>• fundamentalist SbJ'ite organizations has 
grown in direct proportion to the number 
of Israeli raids against Shi ite villages. 

,a Consequently, as Israeli violence esca- 
ly lates. the pro-Khomeini Hezballah flouri- 
:a shes, at the expense of the moderate 
‘y AMAL, which has co-operated with the 
ss Gemayel government, 
to American policymakers might recaU 
■lhat the Shi’ ite villagers now prepared to 
die fighting Israel, once welcomed the D- 
B * raeli army with rice and flow- 
P; ers when it came to drive out 
the PLO. A rational observer would con- 
3 • elude that Israel’s prolonged Mcuration is 
8 '. responsible for the rise In Shi ite violence 
e and that Israel should withdraw as quickly 
as possible. But no such conclusion seems 

o f “ Ce occurred to the Reagan adminis- 

a ' f tration. 

Instead, on 25 March National Security 
a Advisor Robert McFarlane assorted that 
ie ’ fUp iiq must he ' 1 prepared to take military 
l0 i SiS’ gainst “pro- terrorist" Iran for 
its support of the ariUnto ± If 






m notion that a US military attack on 
Iran would deter Shi’ites in Soulhernlfe- 
banon from trying to rid their country of 
hraeli pupation forces is clearly prepos- 
terous. 

And the folly of such an attack, which 
would provoke dangerous « vcrb ®^ a * 1 ,®“ 
fo the Gulf, the Soviet Union, and else - 
where in the world, seems seif- evident. 
Unfortunately, McFartane s statement Is 
characteristic of the Reagan approach to 

Coatlnued OH page 10 


The Arab 
Summit. . a 
sign of hope? 

IF ALL goes well, il seems that Arab 
leaders are going lo meet at last in an 
extraordinary Arab summit which is 
expected lo be held in the first half of 
July. 

Many Arab people are afraid to be 
too overjoyous for fear of something 
coming up at the last moment Lhat 
would dash their hopes. This is not the 
first time, after all, that serious colls 
for convening an Arab summit have 
been made, only lo end up amounting 
lo nothing and leaving the majority or 
the Arab people with a lot of pain, an- 
guish and frustration. We pray (hat 
this time around things are going to bo 
different, and our leaders will get toge- 
ther to try lo put an end lo the stale of 
chaos nnd disarray that permeates the 
present Arab situation. 

Morocco should be credited for re- 
viving hopes in Lhe convening of the 
proposed extraordinary Arab summit. 

Six Moroccan emissaries have toured a 
number of Arab capitals to extend for- 
mal invitations to several leaders to at- 
tend the upcoming summit. Some Arab 
diplomats in Rabat have expressed 
hope lhat the mere fact of issuing for- 
mal invitations was a sign that Mo- 
rocco was reasonably confident that 
the initiative, which would come lo 
fruition next month, had a chance of 
being approved. 

The last lime Arab leaders convened 
was in Fez, Morocco in September, 
1982. The new proposed extraordinary 
Arab summit would actually replace the 
regular summit which should have 
been held in Riyadh last November, but 
had never materialised, despite 
repeated attempts by several Arab par- 
ties. 

It is indeed hoped that the convening 
of the proposed Arab summit would put 
an end to a tragic and senseless pract- 
ise that has long governed the opera- 
tions of many pan-Arab organisations 
and conferences. A meaningless insis- 
tence on taking decisions by consensus 
instead of majority votes. This kind of 
procedure has almost paralysed the 
Arab League beyond repair. It is next 
to impossible to expect 21 countries lo 
agree on all issues In certain forum, or 
to issue recommendations that would 
meet the approval of all the parties In- 
volved. This form of practise has again 
rendered the decisions of the Arab 
League colourless, tasteless and com- 
pletely absurd oftentimes. 

It is greatly hoped, therefore, that 
the present momentum towards con- 
vening the Arab Summit would conti- 
nue, and would not be hampered by the 
reluctance of certain Arab circles, or 
by the objections of some countries. 
The majority should proceed to have 
r the final say in the affairs of this no- 
t tion. 

r While the main item on the agenda 
for the next proposed summit is the si- 
tuation or the Palestinians in the re- 
1 fugee camps of Beirut after the rulh- 
' } less Amal assault, It is stiU anticipated 
r that the broader Arab situation would 
also be discussed, including the recent 
Jordanian- Palestinian accord and the 
i Arab peace movements. Arab leaders 
s should also get together to discuss the 
- security situation in Lebanon and en- 
hancing Arab support for Iraq. Only a 
s joint Arab action is capable of res- 
o torlng the long-lost Arab unity and vi- 
tality. • ;> 
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people 

A man who followed his own dream 


Ersllta! Moreno continues her series on successful 
business people with a profile of the life and work 
of Nlzar Fayoumi. 


ALTHOUGH HE came from 
a wealthy family, Nizar Fay- 
oumi is a self-made man. He 
put himself through univers- 
ity using his ingenuity as his 
means, and today is an ex- 
tremely successful business- 
man who is the sole represen- 
tative in Jordan for 35 differ- 
ent companies with products 
ranging from photographic 
equipment and chemicals to 
office machines, microfilm 
systems, computer termi- 
nals and software, faesmile 
machines and silicon. 

Born in Amman in 1935. Mr 
Fayoumi attended the Islamic 
College at the same time that liis 
Majesty King Hussein attended. 
After finishing his tawjihi he re- 
luctantly joined his father in the 
family grocery business. That 
same year his brother was dis- 
covered to have a brain tumor 
and when he went to Switzerland 
for treatment Mr Fayoumi went 
with him. 

The treatment was a success 
(today his brother is a prominent, 
doctor in Spain), but instead of' 
returning to Amman with his 
brother Nizar Fayoumi sent his 
father u letter staling that he had 
no intentions whatsoever of re- 
turning. He gave his father the 
ultimatum that either he be sent 
to sLudy in England or he would 
remain in Switzerland and work. 
Mr Fayoumi' s father agreed and 
promised to send him £25 per 
month. The money slopped com- 
ing after less than a year, but 
that did not slop young Fayoumi. 

Calligraphy 

He met up with some fellow 
Arabs who worked with the Ku- 
waiti Oil Corporation and asked 
them for work. "They sent me 
to see a Mr Fox who asked me if 
I knew calligraphy. 1 had never 
heard of the word but nonethe- 
less I said yes," he said. Fox 
gave Fayoumi two trial assign- 


ments which Fayoumi agreed to 
finish in two weeks. He would, 
earn £25 for the two if they 
were good. 

Fayoumi knew that his hand- 
writing was very poor, but in- 
stead of admitting that he could 
not complete the task he mailed 
a letter to a friend asking him to 
find someone in Amman to do 
the two signs in pencil and send 
them back by express mail. The 
signs arrived five days later. 
Fayoumi traced over the script 
with carbon paper and then col-, 
oured it in. Then on the 1 4th day' 
he brought them to Fox. 

"I didn't want to bring them 
in early just in case future 
projects were delayed in the 
mail," he explained. 

Fox was so pleased with the 
iwo samples that he decided that 
the work deserved £25 per 
piece. Fayoumi continued this 
line of work so that after a year 
he bad earned enough money for 
two years abroad. He also came 
up with an idea of helping his 
landlords with their defaulting 
mortgage by renovating a vacant 
room in (heir house which was 
rented out to two students at £50 
per week. 

In 1956 Fayoumi returned to 
Jordan in order to make enough 
money to finish up his last year 
of Business Administration at 
Pittman College. He found em- 
ployment at the Cairo- Amman 
Bank in the Letters of Credit De- 
partment. When he handed in 
his resignation nine months later 
his boss refused to accept it, but 
in the end he reluctantly gave in 
Fayoumi said. 

While he was completing his 
final year at college Mr Fayoumi 
contacted various companies 
which he hoped to represent 
someday in Jordan. After gra- 
duating, he remained in England 
an extra six months in order to 
take a (raining programme at 
Midland Bank. 

When he came back to Amman 


Theatre 

The Royal Cultural Centre presents ‘Road to Calvary' a local 
gkay written by Abd-Al Rahim Omar and directed by Hant Sno- 

Thursday 27 until Saturday 29 June at 8.00 pm. 

Exhibitions : 

The. French Cultural Centre presents 1 Le Sport cn Af ft dies’ an 
exhibition of reproductions of the most beautiful sports posters 
of the turn of the century and the Art Deco periods. 

Wednesday 3 until Wednesday 31 July. 
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ATTENTION BOYS & GIRLS 

I’ Are you 7 -16 years old? 

Copie and join ovir Tennis Classes twied weekly at the 

Y. W.G, A. Ce hire 3rd circle. ■ 
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Nizar Fayoumi 

in 1958 he was bursting with 
ideas for profitable business ven- 
tures. First he approached his 
father and suggested that he 
change his representative lines 
from groceries to building mat- 
erials. When his father was not 
to bo persuaded, Mr Fayoumi de- 
cided that he would try it him- 
self. 

He contacted the Olivetti Com- 
pany and arranged to be their 
agents. It was a dream come 
true. Olivetti gave him easy 
terms that allowed him to oper- 
ate for two years before the com- 
pany would require payment, but 
under the condition that his fa- 
ther would co- sign the agree- 
ment. His father refused. 

Depressed and disappointed by 
his father's closed mindedness. 
Mr Fayouibi was even more de- 
termined than ever to make it on 
his own. Then he came up with a 
sure fire solution. 

While in England he had taken 
up photography as a hobby. He 
would purchase an inexpensive 
Italian film called Fcrrania and 
develop the snapshots in the 
bathroom. He was amazed with 
the results and continued to 
study and master his hobby until 
he could no longer be considered 
an amateur. 

As photography was something 
he knew well, he felt sure he 
could incorporate the business 
skills he learned at university 
Into and turn a profit. So Mr 
Fayoumi travelled to Italy and 
contacted the Ferrania Com- 
pany. When the company execu- 
tives asked if he was experienced 
in the business of selling photo- 
graphic supplies he responded 
positively despite the fact that he 
had no experience whatsoever. 
Iu any case he was ready to give 
it his best shot. His goal? To 
break the monopoly Kodak had 
on the Jordanian market. 

And break the monopoly he 
did. Mr Fayoumi was not just 
interested In selling his pro- 
ducts. He became service 
oriented In his approach and 
took over 80% of the market for 
photo- sensitized materials. He 
also won the government tenders 
with his low pricing policies. 

Service 

"1 won the customers' con- 
fidence because I didn't just sell 
them a product, I taught them 
how to use U properly. I gave 
people advice -on ; how to take 
good photographs as well. You- 
know) am against dishonesty. If 
a lab makes a mistake with your 
film they; 11 blame it on you. That 
' causes the amateur photographer 
,to lose his confidence. If any 
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;he went wrong or the lab went* 
Wrong, " he says. . : 

/ Fayoumi > .business 

-,r. boomed. He' opened experimen- 
. . tal labs to teach those interested 1 
in opening labs of their own. He 
said that hi* two bJggesT idyaijT 
(ages were that he; spoke. English 
.and that he "gave allof.hlscus- 
c tomers^eggy payment terms. 
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Then between 1962 and J963 
Mr Fayoumi began experiment- 
ing on the construction of a ma- 
chine to develop colour film. His 
home-made manual machines 
cost him 20 hours of work per 
day as he did it all alone without 
consultants. Finally, through 
trial and error, he succeeded. In 
1963 Jordan became the first 
country in the Middle East to 
process colour film. No longer 
was it necessary to send film out 
to Germany to be developed. Af- 
'ter that Mr Fayoumi introduced 
his machines to Syria, Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia. 

Mr Fayoumi was also the first 
person in Jordan to develop 
Super 8 movie film. However he 
stopped years ago primarily be- 
cause the 3M Company took over 
Ferrania and increased the 
prices for the developing chemi- 
cals by 50% Fayoumi explained 
that due to the fact that Jordan 
was such a small market that 
3M's losing it was not important 
when their real income came 
from the United States and Eu- 


Ja panose 

Mr Fayoumi says that, in the 
1960's people used to call him 
the "Japanese Man". Il was 
during this lime that he became 
the agent for Canon and the first 
businessman to import products 
from Japan. His photo- 
processing machines were be- 
coming obseletc so he began im- 
porting automatic photo finish- 
ing machines. 


Mr Fayoumi' s most recent 
business venture is in the com- 
puter software field. He and (wo 
friends were the first to ".tra- 
bize" Canon computers. He 
hopes to open a computer soft- 
ware house with programmes 
specially designed to meet Hie 
needs of ihe small businessman. 


For a man who has seen suc- 
cess the way Nizar Fayoumi has 
the word failure may seem out or 
place, however Fayoumi has 
fallen twice. In 1967 his show- 
room in Jerusalem, by far the 
most profitable and important 
was looted and destroyed during 
the war. He had to sell his car 
and most valuable possessions in 
order to raise capital. By 1970 
he was back on his feet again 
only to lose another 2 5 % of his 
capital when goods he had on 
bond in the customs office were 
stolen during the 1970 troubles 
in Jordan. 

And yet it’s obvious that he 
has not lost his faith or ideas. 
After a kidney stone- operation in 
1983 he knew that it was time to 
slow d6wn. " But I can’t. I like 
to be active; I enjoy travelling, 
swimming and gardening as well 
as coming up with new ideas. But 
it can be very disappointing. A 
product may do very well on the 
European and American mar- 
ket*, and then here they can't 
understand it," he concludes. 


• Noted expert in the art of 
handmade flowers Vella Jahshas 
is escaping her busy life in Am- 
man for some time. 

Usually Volla is occupied with' ' 
managing a flower shop, work- 
ing ft landscaping and-interior 
design, carrying, out the social 
.duties.', that come with , being a ' 

3? fe d Q d taking care of’ 
children Hanna, Samar. 

Ho Wonder she is happily tak- 
ing off t © America for a three 
months break. YoRa will be ac-7 
by her father and the 
children but husband Samir will ; 

■ . . A - .v- . ' 


be staying in Amman to man the 
home fort. 


• Sometimes our pleasures turn 
out to be quite painful as Ham- 
mam Shawwa and his wife Gha- 
da and son Emad discovered dur- 
ing the feast when they decided 
to pay a visit to Amman’s Luna 
Park. 

They have now come up with 
(heir own guidelines for others 
thinking of paying a similar vi- 
sit. Their first rule is don't go on 
a feast or a Friday unless you are 
ready for chaos, physical har- 
rassment and frustration. 

Next, hang on to your children 
come what may or you may have 
a search on your hands. 

Be prepared for a walk, finding 
a parking place close to the en- 
trance is next to impossible. And 
to top off your pleasure, be ready 
for very short trips on the vari- 
ous rides and entertainments. 

One gets the feeling that, for 
their next outing the Shawwa’ s 
will probably try the cinema — at 
least there is a comfortable seat 
for everyone. 


• Artist Diana Sfaamounki hasn’t 
been producing a great deal of 
work lately, perhaps due lo the 
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‘Victory and Youth’ by Diana 
Sbamonki 

distractions of family visitors, 
but as her latest work shows, il 
is the quality not the quantity 
that really counts. 


• Nassir Sharaf, son of Mrs Leila 
Sharaf and the late Abdul Hamio 
Sharaf, has built quite a reputa- 
tion as an amateur musician in 
recent years but now be seems 
set on. a professional interest. 
Nassir has been accepted as a 
student at the Berklee College 
Music in Boston. Massachusetts. 

Berklee, which has a full tiro® 
enrollment of over 
students including more tp D 
600. from 75 foreign countries, 
offers the Bachelor of Music De- 
gree as well as the four- 
year Professional Diploma. Ma- 
jors focus upon practical career 
preparation for the music indus- 
try, including Professional Mu- 
sic, Performance, Jazz Compwsi- 
tion and Arranging, Music Pro- 
duction and Engineering, an 
Music Education. 

Nas sir’s curriculum wjll 
elude unique course of term*? 
. thaf emphasize the actual pro- 
duction of professjonal mum®- 
including improvisation. recor .°", 
lug studio techniques, PCPF 1 ^ 
i vocal arranging, songwrlun*. 
had the composition of musiC'O 
films and other media produc - 
tipn. 



people 


Songs, poems and cheers at 
the Terra Santa graduation 


. While the people of Jordan 
ivun? celebrating the Ramadan 
East last Tuesday, the lawjihi 
fudenis of Terra Simla were cel- 
ebrating yet another happy occa- 
sion. ‘heir graduation cer- 
emony- 

The graduate students stood 
smartly dressed in dark blue 
cuits and bow lies at the entrance 
of the Palace of Culture at Al 
Hussein Youth City to welcome 
Deputy Prime Minister and Min- 
ister of Education Abdul Wahab 
Al MaJaH and his under secret- 
ary Abdul Latif Arabiyat. 

Mr Al Majali presented 
students with their certificates 
towards the end of the cer- 
emony. School headmaster. Fa- 
ther Halim NJelm, helped with 
the presentations and watch with 
pride as his students received 
them. 

The singing of' the school 
choir, whose members arc drawn 
mainly from fifth and sixth 
grades, helped lo give the cer- 
emony a suitably joyful and fes- 
tive atmosphere. A highlight of 
Ihe evening was a beautiful and 
enthusiastic performance of the 
operetta "expatriates returning 
home". The most enthusiastic 
trio were Aiqjad Musallam, 
Tireq Labans RafouJ BcJdah. 
Music teacher Walld Abu Zayyad 
who supervised the celebration 
should be recommended for his 
good work in making the musical 
performances such a success. 

The poel Adlb Naffa* was also 
there to participate in the cer- 
emony as one of his sons was 
among the graduates. Naffa' 
wrote a poem for the occasion 
and presented il to an apprecia- 
tive audience. 

To add to the festive utntos- 
pberc of the ceremony, a group 
of boy scouts made a rcguhu con- 
tribution or clapping and cheers 
throughout the event with 
Ashraf Musallam leading the 
cheers. 

The graduates seemed very 
happy with their ceremony and 
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Orphans 


Heartfelt singing from the Terra Santa students 


so did their parents and relatives 
who came lo attend. Happiest of 
all were (he parents of lop 
student. Muhamad Ad Dahleh 
who received a special award. 
Another nine students received 
awards as well, the second going 
to Asador Assadorian, the third 
to Fadi Bilbcisl and the fourth to 
Tarcq Gliannam. 

a Computers are becoming one 
of l he most important tools in 
coping with modern life so. on 
25 June, the Jordanian Com- 
puter Centre (JCC) gave top 
students from four Amman pri- 
vate schools a chance lo get 
know something about (hem. 

The JCC was surprised to find 
about 90 students attending the 
event, many more than ex- 
pected. hut went ahead anyway 
lo explain Ihe use of Ihe com- 
puter and to introduce them lo a 
number of interesting and educa- 
tional games. The students were 
particularly happy using the Sak- 
ncr computer, perhaps because it 
has been designed by Arulw for 
Arab users. 

JCC staff member llanan Slam 
(old The Star that the centre hud 
focused on students because 
"they are more likely lo be open 
minded in accepting and under- 


standing new technology and yet 
they arc often deprived of access 
lo computers because of the bc- 
licT that they can only be under- 
stood by super intelligent people. " 

Ms Siam said (hat il is now the 
responsibility of government, so- 
ciety and family to ensure that 
people can cope with new techn- 
ology and (hat the JCC fell it 
should also play its role. 

Computer games can also help 
to overcome the problems of bor- 
edom suffered by so many Jorda- 
nian children, says Ms Siam. 

Bui Tuesday's evcnl wasn't all 
computer games. The students 
also enjoyed sweets and refresh- 
ments and went home with a sel- 
ection of cassettes and books 
containing further information 
on the computer and its possibili- 

lies - 

• T he diplomatic circle have bid- 
den farewell lo another of Ihcir 
colleagues who is moving on lo a 
new post. In honour or the de- 
jiurl uru of the Ambassador or the 
Sultanate of Oman und Mrs Ab- 
dullah Said Abdullah Al- 
Italoushl, I'ukistani Ambassa- 
dor Kli.van Rashid and Mrs Ra- 
shid licit! a farewell dinner last 
Tuesday evening al their re- 
sidence. 



* By Iienry Arnold 

Week commencing 27th June, 1985 


"WHAT! An orphanage in Jordan. I never heurd of such a 
thing," a friend once told me. She had lived here many years 
and knew that when the natural parents of a child died, auto- 
matically he or she went lo the paternal uncle, paternal aunt, 
or grandparents. And if no one on the father’s side of the 
family could lake them, then relatives of their mother were 
sought out and a home found where the child would live until 
adulthood. 

What made things easy in this search was the fact that both 
sides of (he family often lived in the same village or area of 
the city so that whichever household the child joined, he or 
she was not forced to move from the familiar neighbourhood 
into strange surroundings. Il cushioned the psychological 
shock of being orphaned as the child did not have to face new 
and unfamiliar people and places at a time of loss. These 
were the benefits of the extended family system. 

But no system works 100 per cent. This, coupled with rapid 
social and economic changes within the country and the un- 
fortunate continuing political conflicts in the region, have nil 
led to a dissolution of the extended family system that used lo 
care for its own. Now there are orphans who have no family 
lo turn to. 

If they have no place to go then they are faced with the 
prospect of living in the streets much as the cats are doing. 
But the government recognised this problem early on and es- 
tablished several orphanages lo care for these children — to 
the surprise of my friend who didn't imagine that the problem 
could have become that large. 

That was several years back and in the meanwhile I doubt 
that the problem has decreased, as gunfire claims more lives 
all around us. leaving children without anyone to.care for 
them. 

Of course, (hero have always been the charitable organisa- 
tions to run ‘homes' for such children. But any establish- 
ment of this sort, any institution, often finds itself full to 
overflowing soon after il opens its doors. At best it con give 
(he child good food, adequate clothing, a decent place to sleep 
and see lo il (hat the child receives some sort of education. 
And this is quite a lot to do. 

But it cannot give the child any sort of emotional warmth — 
love — nor can il do much to alleviate Hie psychological suf- 
fering that the child has experienced. It seems a general rule 
that these establishments arc unders in ffod cither because 
they cunnol find sufficiently (rainud personnel to fill staff 
needs — or they haven’t the budget to hire them. So it turns 
out (hat even (he most dedicated administrator of one of 
these places can only hope to fulfill a fraction of whul he or 
she visualises as the actual needs or the charges. 

Wc can only know (he true value of human love, the 
warmth and affection shured in the family when we see Us 
lack. The infant in an institution Is more susceptible to infec- 
tious diseases even though (he best in medical care is 
present. 


CAPRICORN — December 2 1st to 
Jsnoiry 19th 

The Indications are that you appear to 
an exceptionally good week ahead of 
rou in most directions. Any changes which 
you may have had in mind could be put in(o 
nM.»? lon now ' which could meet with 
* u ccess. Where social activities arc 
an , invitation which you could 
s p me linie during this week should 
v#?«V° y ullc “Wiling, and pul you in a 
nr f happy frame of mind. 

~~ J * nuar y 20 th to Febru- 

are *h a * you may rind your- 

iheiweau n ® ,0 nMke someone stand up for 
Hiemse^eg at work during the coming 

Ploitarf i he * r loU* alive is being ex- 

comino °S whal y° u P^n during this 

you *™*‘hould lurn oul 4 u ‘ le well for 
-tend er an, bltlou» task which you in- 
SToI? £ m y have t0 be postponed. Do 
pertdnh?l« rc,Sfil l irrlIfited - * or this will 

you shrmiHuf* 11 i for you tale* Moneywise. 

■ ^hould be quite allright. 

ZOtf® F *brnary 19th to March 

I&-S- fi,, d yourself in great demand 

sorTwThiAT 1 ’ a “ d a friend will offer you 
This could r!wkl hC WBy of ° ■* ob Primely. 
and shJ!?fH C ^ U jUSl * B,, ta e *l** cash. 

, Kctir* ufil? uld hplp to make you feel more 


of iki- ^ * ,nynj eoergsuc, two as 

■««itiSn nIh!'^ 08,1 d °P end “!*» * our 
. .. .-.wn in the business field. 


ARIES — March 21st to April 20th 

The indications are that you should find 
that the creative ideas which you have had 
will be more acceptable to others around 
you titan they huve been or late. In the fin- 
ancial field, you could receive news around 
mid-week, of an increase in this direction, 
and (his should help to solve a problem 
which you may huve had. At home, all 
should be well, und yon appear io have quite 
u good week in most directions, but try lo 
relax when you have (he opportunity. 

TAURUS — April 21st to May 20th 

In your working life, you will find that 
this is not a week in which you can sit back, 
or you will be left in (he background. This is 
a time when you should force yourself to 
make every uffort. For quite a few of you , 
there will be a short unexpected holiday, 
and for the young ones, amongst you, ro- 
mance appears to be very well starred, and 
the indications are that you could meet a 
member of the opposite sex some lime this 
week, who could make quite an impression 
on you. 

GEMINI — May 21 st to June 20fh 

You have indeed an active week ahead of 
you. and there will be quite a lot of enter- 
tainment for you. and you could also find 
yourself doing some entertaining. Around 
mid-week, you could meet up again with an 
old friend who could be of great help lo you. 
You could find towards the end of the week, 
that you are going to gel a great deal of re- 
lief and happiness from (be sporting field. 
Finances appear (o be improving quite a lot 
this week. 


CANCER — June 2 1st to July 2 1 si 

Both your partner and close members of 
your family will be demanding a lot of your 
attention during this coming week, so you 
may find yourself neglecting other tasks. 
Remember there is always another day to- 
morrow. Around mid-week, you may find 
yourself acting as peacemaker between two 
people close to you, when a quarrel flares 
up. In your working life, you appear to be 
making quite a lot of headway now. 

LEO — July 22nd to August 2 1st 

Where your working life is concerned, 
you would be very well advised to try not to 
push any changes that you would like to 
make. Il would be much better for you to 
wall for a Utile while yet things could 
then be smoother for you. Where your per- 
sonal life is concerned, before making any 
decisions, you would, do well lo discuss 
them with someone close lo you. Remember 
(he old saying, that two heads are better 
than one. 


VIRGO — August 22 ad to September 
21st 

Your opposite number could put a sugges- 
tion lo you about an investment that you 
make, and the indications are that this 
could be very well worth listening to. 
Where your personal life is concerned, try 
not to place too much reliance on promises 
which may have been made to you, other- 
wise you could find yourself getting rathsr 
depressed. You should he doing quite a lot 
of travelling during the next seven days. 


LIBRA — September 22nd to October 
22nd 

At home, you can expect to have some 
very happy times with a person you met on 
holiday. It would be wise for you to keep 
this on a friendship basis — allow no busi- 
ness to enter. There could be a slight worry 
over a job of work which you may have in 
mind to do. but this should not really affect 
you. In the financial field, you would be 
very well advised to try lo economise just a 
little during this coming week. 

SCORPIO — October 23rd to Novem- 
ber 2 1st 

A near one who may have been going 
through a period of stress should now start 
to recover, and be theiT old seif once again. 
Your own health should be excellent, and 
you should be feeling very energetic, and 
ready to tackle just about anything that 
comes your way. This Is a time to take stock 
and lo assess the events of the past, and to 
re-assess what you are hoping to attempt in 
the Allure. At home, everything should run 
smoothly. 

SAGITTARIUS — November 22nd to 
December 20 th 

It would appear that at home, you may not 
be quite so popular during this coming 
week, because your mind, being so full of 
business, may cause you to neglect through 
necessity, some social event. Where your 
personal life is concerned, you could find 
yourself just a little upset because you think 
your opposite number is paying too much at- 
tention to someone else — trust should ba 
your key word for the whole of this week. • 
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Star kids 


A recent visit to the Star by the eighth class of the International Commun- 
ity School inspired a truly Impressive folio of work by the students. We 
have room for just a small sample of their efforts but our thanks go to all 
students and staff for their lively and interesting contributions. 
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^azil faces struggle to qualify 


By Keir Radnedge 

Compass News Features 

mwnnN — This could be the 
gfffia one of the proudest 
Srds in the history or the 
World Cup. soccer s premier 
competition* Tails. 

At least that’s the opinion of 
Paraguayan midfield player Julio 
feasar Romero, when as»kcd 
ghout his country’s prospects in 
! World Cup qualifying group 
which includes Bolivia and Bra- 
zil- 

Brazil is the only nation to 

In iu;iiru Wniiil 


Three-times World Soccer Cup winner Brazil is the only 
nation to have taken part in every finals tournament since 
the competition’s inception. That record could be in dan- 
ger, unless new manager Tele Santana, appointed days be- 
fore the start of the qualifying matches, can reverse a scries 
of disastrous results. 


First choice was Santana, 
whoso reputation was greatly en- 
hanced l>y the skilled, attacking 
approach of the Brazilian (cam 
he managed in Spain, even 
though liis side eventually went 
out after being beaten in a classic 
match hv Italy. 


ther to prepare for the quali- 
fiers. 

Only four players had featured 
in previous World Cup squads — 
reserve goalkeeper Carlos Gullo 
(Corinthians Sao Paulo), defen- 
der Oscar (Sao Paulo), and for- 
wards Reinaldo and Eder (both 


^Se.Ei'. iieiih'x.uriSi ?■« if .he o.h^ wi. a .iu,c u„: ~ 


Uruguay in |f30. ..• ••• 

Ji was alsSihe first 1 rial ion to 
viin the Ciib : thretf "times, in 
I9S8. I962$nd I f A0,“ although 
tiigniug cliatiipion^^Ufily ^e'qua- 
ilid Brazil's Teat Spain' three 
tears ago. J ■ ' - 

But now B;1iziliaii-.TootMLl has 
reached- crisis ; poinl/ ; as Kontero 
bs seen at^firsi liaqb. Jtaying 
played in Brfail for tbe .pusi j'ear 
Kiib top Rio.% Janeiro cIub Fiu- 
minense. p : . 

“In the p|i|, othcr copiUrios 
have all beem afraid of Bjazil.’.’ 
ioraero saitKi^Wc have been 
[«alen even wforc the kick-olf. 

‘ But now^hc Brazilians iiiive 
no-one to beykfraid of: l-'alcuo is 
injured. Zic<f|f,s a veteran, lider 
ij too crratiRjThough Be be to is 
probably th^bcsl of (he new 
players, he $as so liujc ejypCr.- 
«oce.” 

Brazil is 


l l ) ti 2 . and then as manager in 
l«7U. 


Third was U v a iTsCh. 

« ln 

l-lamengo.: : titujj BziT^ltaiH^d S- c J^C, H a 4 

Real- Mad rf*f : In S ppim : he * h'ad--raX- f i n a it Ji u tn i 1 i a t i mi ci 

be oi) wo iking in Qdf iff and tfich . u ‘J ^ 11 -.Ytild- M a y whe n Brazil we n i 

With the R io c I u b. America. Vl v a j de niocrac y i n Br a/ 1 1 1 1 a t ■ ]- 1 to modes l C h i le . 




sure of what was expected of 
them, they soon learned — each 
flbli.Wtt&aBBkQ m Uy scrtMTcopy 
l U 1 V i Brazi 14E 

nafcahTbam< hos u«63 for l|# 


The 2-0 victory which foll- 
owed over Uruguay, the South 
American champions, seemed 
impressive, but in truth the Uru- 
guayans were without most of 
their foreign- based stars. 

Three players were sent off in 
a stormy finish to that game, and 
another three were shown the 
red curd in the next match, a 2- 1 
victory over traditional rivals Ar- 
gent ina. 

The fifth warm-up match was 
in Bogota against the Colom- 
bians. and again the experimen- 
tal Brazilian team failed to im- 
fielder Ale mao and 
-WC-'wIrtg^ Eder, banned after 
their expiif&ionK against Argen- 
tina, weriSfbadly missed. 

the l*;(|ih minute. Colom- 
:Sn^Jcn ; winger Lugo dribbled 
paSVTi defender and shot past 
Caiijojf: for -tite onlv goal of the 
gaote/ : £ 


came in 
lit down 


■ ' ,... traded much criljfism for its 

. problems arose when Sam^t^T. dictatorial (dhe echoed 

now working in Saudi v A^bia.f.^y '.W e d'gefctQ^jof m Brazi- 
| ailed to persuade hi*- club. | i on f«^>at&, wjS r i ed to 
•Al- Helal. to release h%tbefore pj&irc ^yar^fo:^rtCa]l Zico. 
.the season’s end '< %•• r:## s-rj 

vlij U, P player had 

*By that time the Iffataitoff flofeftftlnc 'tfftu Udine to iron 
national championship would be out sonic snuus in his proposed 


Brazil is piling 'out oir the- 
World Cup trail after a series of 
disastrous dbayi.t s;. in warm-. up 
matches whrctv fcsullW in (be 
last-minute ousting of manager 
Evarislo De Macedo and his re- 
placement by Tele Santana, who 
had been the preferred candidate 
of the Brazilian Soccer C'onl'edei - 
ilion (CBF) when Evarislo was 
appointed. 

Evarislo' s dismissal came al- 
Kr defeats in friendly matches 
by Peru, Colombia and Chile, 
tone of them heavyweights of 
South American soccer. 

When Evaristu took charge ■ 
tfler previous manager 1£dn had 
hsted only three matches, pay- 
,n 8 Ihe price for Brazil's firsi- 
«wr defeat at Rio’s Murucunu 
didium by England — he was 

third on the federation's 
short-list. 


I* 'fk"' v-Thq top player had 

•By that time the flofe-ftftmc 'tfftu Udine to iron 

national championship would be out sonic snags in his proposed 
well underway and there would ... transfer buck to Flume n go, as 
tv too 1 i it le 1 1 me . as Sftruartd wail as tn be re ady i f he we re 
himself admitted, til study all. the newletf :hy Bc*/.i|. Hut Evarislo 
possible World Cup eonwntksRs*.'.- uiitjEQp^ssi^.- =; 

This excluded Sautaii&V So Zti- nOtfluw&t nit¥ -pres sure 

gain was next in lute. But hc dc.- Xtf ptitv^«^ in^ my ,Wtm.” he 
cliqed lor family reasons, say*-- ' sa iil. Be'fVife ' -.an' Consider Zico. 
ing,- “1 did the job in 1*170 and | W must put his life in order.” 

1 ') 7 4. But I won kin t want to pul ... .. . , 

I his was a lelerenee both to 


Evaristd jflid. “1 warned our 
fans that ||iieed time to build a 
new IcunC'fff 

But thd.xi impatience of the 
success- ltd public meant 

that time hi»;did not have. 

• 

Santana,: vwlio himself ack- 
nowledged' utter Ihe l l JK2 tour- 
nament tli4i “to be Bruziiiun 
manager is. a good way to grow 
old quiekly.^ was called in at the 
end of May-fri u last-ditch bid to 
save his qd&nlry from the real 
possibility humiliating elimi- 
nation in t|i<| qualifying rounds. 


my fiuiiily. through all that pres-., 
sure ttgcun V 

Evarislo. virtually the only re- 
maining coniediier. was de- 
lighted to ucccpl. 

On appointment he imme- 
diately announced he planned to 
put together a shniig. attacking- 
style team, with wingers who 
could Ixdli attack and drop kick 
to help out the defence. About 
the string nl "exiled” stars in 
Italy lie had mixed feelings. 

Berhaps Edinho and Zjco 
( Udiucse I . l omuhu Cere/o 

(Roma) aiul Junior (Torino) 
could Iv use I ul. hm they might 
also he tired at the end of the Ita- 
lian season and carrying inju- 
ries. , , 

Evarislo left them out of the 
initial squad of 2 2 he called toge- 


thc '• ; lUSehllml^ jthuRto ; ", . TBflWiil^iiSul said enr lier . "If 

macy ovei* his tiaitsfeiTionie iind I lie i c arc people (in the CBF) 


to the charges of lax evasion 
leveled against him in Italy by an 
examining magistrate. 

But Zico was not Evarislo' s 
main problem The biggest 
weight on his shoulders — as 
with any manager of Brazil - 
was the huge expectations of the 
nation’s Ians who demand noth- 
ing less than total success from 
l lie i i team, fueled hy the three 
World Cup successes. 

Right I'lom the sum Evarislo 
was treading on dangerous 
ground. His new- look team be- 
gan resonably with a 2-1 victory 
over Colombia, but (hen came n 
l - 0 home defeat by Peru, no 
world-beaters. 


who want Zico to play, they must 
find another manager. His words 
were prophetic: Sunlunu's first 
move was to abandon Evariste's 
experimentation and bring in 
nine- members of Ihu squad from 
I *)X2 — including Zico. 

Santana’s (ask still looks for- 
midable. bill he can draw com- 
fort from Brazil’s experience ill 
Mexico in I *>70. 

The national manager. Joan 
Suldanha. was abruptly Uisniiscd 
less Ilian three months before 
Ihe finals began — and Zagnlo. 
precipitated into the hot sent, 
coaxed his fractious and dispute- 
ridden team to a splendid vic- 
tory. 


10,000-metre classic race begins Friday 


By Star Staff Writer 

SOME 500 Joggers are expected 
l- ?i. l . hr E UKh *Be streets of Am- 
WMMs Friday evening for both 
M and to help the 
a? "I. kndlcapped children of 

° r the phys,ca,iy 
JSfeS 4 fourth *0,000- 

W com!? Road Race » 

!adepeS2Si*il. ut as a be,Bled 

*tart?Ir 4- C nn Day ce L ebr * tioa ’ 

^'niVaa JS! S, | B^ DeSsi **rt“ce 

hd ii' BoSS* the race- patron, 
fad iion/* 1 l jf?^ d>nl * n Army 
r *Ce-f*n S ^„ crowds of 

^ the Jl See vunners off 

of tbe Amman 

Wrajt ' ■ ■ 

rlol ‘®r!? eI . r «. nuQ1,,ered M«r. 

5* Vw I A on* r “ D1, *r* are fo 

‘^^SSSf H the ' Iat€r ' 

*?®SsagSa: 


the King Hussein Street, con- 
necting the Third Circle and Sh- 
mefsani, and Ihe Arab Bank 
Street — in over 30 minutes of 
running over the undulate roads. 

This annual event Is described 
as the one that is open for all, Ir- 
respective of age — and living up 
to this reputation arc the three 
previous races which gathered 
runners of ell ages, ranging from 
Ihe age of six to 69 will be com- 
peting each other. 

This year, the race organizers 
have decided to make the compe- 
tition easier for runners by class- 
ifying them Into eight groups, 
four groups for male runners and 
four for females, In tbe age 
groups of under IS, those be- 
tween 16-30, 31-45, and above 
46 years of age. Unlike In the 
previous events, where race win- 
ner was tbp only one to receive a 
prize, this Friday. Prince Ka’ad 


Co-sponsering the Road Race 
is the Jordan Military Council 
which will handle all the techni- 
cal aspects of the race by extend- 
ing all assistances on a voluntary 
basts — the ambulances and 
transportation facilities tailing 
tbe runntaR line, (rack judges, 
loud speakers and security 
measures. 


How these runners help out in 
contributing funds to the Ai- 
Husseln Society Is through a re- 
gistration fee of JD 3 for partici- 
pation In the race. For each run- 
ner, one Jordan Dinar Is donated 
to the society, which cares for 
over one hundred physically 
handicapped children — . and 
where every fii counts. 
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Fitness 


Triglycerides 


YOU HAVE had your blood tested 
and the doctor tells you your tri- 
glycerides are too high. What 
docs this mean and whai should 
you do about It? 

Triglycerides are fats. They arc 
produced In the body and found In 
the food we eat. Ninety- five per 
cent of our dietary fat Is in ihe 
form of triglycerides. The “trF* 
stands for three types of fatly 
acids: Saturated, muunuusatu- 
rated and polyunsaturated. The 
sources of saturated fats are ani- 
mal and dairy products; tbi- unsa- 
turated fats are those derived 
from vegetable sources. 

High levels of trlglyeuiides iu 
the blood are linked tu (u-art and 
coronary artery disease — the 
leading cause of death In i lie Un- 
ited States. Several rescmch stu- 
dies have shown that peu.ilv with 
cardiovascular disease usually 
have elevated levels <it' triglyc- 
erides in (he hlond. < '-.imcctcd 
with this is a tendeue;. toward 
obceslly and high levels s.* blood 
cholesterol. The iiurmal >;iiige of 
triglycerides In the l>U>mi Is 
30-13$ mg. with anythin;' under 
100 considered optimal iur heart 
dlcasc prevnctlon. Your age and 
sex allow variations In those num- 
bers. According to the American 
Heart Association, safe triglyc- 
eride levels are higher in older 
people aud women. 

What raises the trlglycride level 
In the blood? Several fuctors do. 
The type and quantity of fat 
eaten. The average American diet 
consists of 40-4 5 Xof Its total ca- 
lories In fat; the recommended 
level Is 20-25 X. The fat from 
animal and diary products and 
fried, greasy foods also raises 
triglyceride levels. Being over- 
weight may cause an Increase In 
triglycerides. 

The liver’s production of tri- 
glycerides Increases with the 
amount of alcohol consumed and 
stress releases a hormone In the 
body which causes triglyceride 
levels to Increase. Excess sugar, 
honey or simple carbohydrates 
(empty calorics) In the diet tend 
to raise triglyceride levels In the 
blood, as docs caffeine. 

Ilic average American cats 35 
teaspoons of sugar per day. Most 
of (his is from “ hidden 1 ’ .sources 
In cereals, baked goad, canned 
fruits and vegetables, breads, 
sauces, and other processed 
foods. All tilts sugar contributes 
to tbe level of triglycerides. How- 
ever, the natural sugars in com- 
plex carbohydrates, fruits, vege- 
tables, and grains do not. In fact, 
the extra fiber may help lower tri- 
glyceride levels. 

What can you do to lower your 
blood triglycerides? Lower Ihe 
amount of saturated fat (□ your 
diet; oat more fish, chicken 
(without the skin), aud low fat 
dairy products, , Include more 
fesh vegetables, fruit, and whole 
grains in your meals. Reduce your 
body welgnt, attempt to maintain 
your Ideal weight. Engage In 
30-40 mlnules of physical activ- 
ity 3-4 times per week. Reduce 
the amount of sugar, honey and 
sJcohai Is your diet. 

Knowing your blood level of tri- 
glycerides and keeping It within 
the acceptable range Is an impor- 
tant factor in maintaining a heal- 
thy lifestyle. 

(US Sports Academy) 






will band out 17 prizes. Thence 
ctkp to the overall winner, cups to 
tbe first winner of each of tbe 


eight groups and silver and 
bronze 8*6*2* to tbe second and 
third winners of each group re- 
spectively, ’ 


tie breaker (4*1) — 



rne ij^ruSauM star n 
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"Hey, Thak. ... Did you know you move 
your lips when you look of pictures?" 


The 

Far Side 


By GARY LARSON 



GRAMPA TOLD ME SOMETHING ABOUT 
SHOELACES AMD WORLD WAR E 



■at ■• ■■■ i 


BATTALION HEAPOUARTERf DKIFEP THAT 

the men shoulp Alternate shoes each 
R tf ANP TO MAKE SURE THEY PC. THE 
MEN HAP TO LACE THEIR SHOES IN A 
CERTAIN WAV... , — 


ONE MV THEY HAP TO WEAR THE 
SHOES WHICH HAP THE LACE5 CROSSED 
ANP THE NEXT DM THEY HAP TO WEAR 
THE SHOES WHICH HAP THE LACES GOING 
STRAIGHT ACROSS... 


HE SAlP ALL THE ENLISTED MEN ulMB 
ISSUEP TWO PAIRS OF SHOES BuVHt 
OF THE MEN WORE ONLY ONE PAIR 50 THEY 
COULD KEEP THE OTHER PAIR 5WMP AND 
LOOM N 6 NICE UNPER THEIR 0J NK5 




Fima^lEMEST. 


IT )/XS HfR6A 
MAN tfOTGAUfiHT 


r A 

WHiptep 


ANP IT A 
P<A«ue op 



IN H IS WT*« / rfiAVELBPl ) l^Wg“L iT-AUf' / TONY 

pcvocv ins poop. / 6<r,N6 fy^ttHiNG.1 A / op^bupocp come 


A luVCH 
OF6HW- 


fli|S COLUMN T Citj 

H ow T° MAK 6 A 
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‘•perspective” by Rabl’ Zaitoun. Olympus. Film Kodak ASA 100. 
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"Pigeons” by llishain (Jhulth. Knsiim, 2 11(1 mm /.mini, t / 2 SO ut T H . Film Sitkiini. 
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In 
focus 


Building a system 

IF YOU want to be a professional, you have to be a good and an 
exceptional amateur first. And to be that you have to know how 
to start in the world of photography. What line of photography to 
adopt and in accordance with that built up the right system: That 
is the right combination of camera bodies, lenses and exper- 
ience. 

It is no good wasting your money on equipment you don't and 
won't need. Also what makes a good photographer Is not the 
quality of lenses and the sophistication of bodies he or she 
uses, but rather his imagination and sense of creativity. 

To build up your system, you must have a previous knowledge 
of what line of photography you would like to specialize in. For 
example, if Its people and city life in general, you will need a 
special kind of lenses — mainly zooms and telephotos to cap- 
ture human expressions and movement. But that does not mean 
you can't use this system for shooting other types of photo- 
graphs of wildlife or nature. 

The secret Is to know what you want before you go out and 
buy it. You don't probably need a tOO mm telephoto lens if you 
already have a 135 mm one. 

Also always keep In mind that your experience and personal 
education in the field of photography is the best and most ess- 
ential part of the system. You should know that by now. Not all 
the rich boys whose father gava them a Nikon on their birthday 
are publishing their photos in the National Geographic or Time. 

So learn from your shots and always keep a record of what 
you shoot — keep the bad and good photos and learn from your 
mistakes. 

Next week I will talk about what I see as the ideal system for 
both dedicated amateurs and beginning pros. 

Mr Zoom 
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Dwmo ^ M by Christopher Hicks. Ricoh SIMM;, ASA I 


* 1 Butterfly 1 * by Jans n Ahmad Ufoam. Zenit E. Film Safe ura. 
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Commodore Photofinishing Plant Co. 

Agent and Distributor of Kodak Products in Jordan. 

Developing, Printing and Enlarging colour photographs. 

UifuiiortVJiiba'l A! -Hussein r Kbalid lbn Al-\Valid-$fr. .. , 

Ft). Box 5*2 IS} 99 Amman -Jordan - . 

Studio I cl ft 1 9 1 90 " Commercial Department 616719 ' The Laboratory S 9 S 1 1 3 
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entertainment 

New 


& 


JHUH TfUVISIIN 


Your TV 
guide 

Channel 6 
programmes from 

June 29 to July 5: 


Saturday 29 June 


13. 


8:30 VIETNAM, episode 


*9:10 Saturday Variety Show. 

*> 10:20 On the first Saturday 
and Sunday of every, month JTV 
will present a new Best Seiler as 
a mini series. On other Satur- 
days and Sundays of (he month it 
will present: 

On Saturday a FEATURE FILM 
L oy E J unday finder OF LOST 

Sunday 30 June 

8:30 ROHDA, Comedy ser- 
lies 

*9:10 TENKO, (Series three) ? 
The third series of Tenko opens 
In a different prison camp, two 
years after the last episode oT 
series two. The women have de- 
teriorated and their spirits are at 
their lowest ebb. They know that 
things cannot go as they are. 


* 10:20 THE LOVE BOAT. 

Note: The first Sunday of 
every month JTV will continue 
with the Best Seller. 

Monday 1 July 

8:30 A new comedy series 
WHO’S THE BOSS?" : Beinga 
father is tough and being a single 
father is tougher, Being a single 
Tather who works as a live-in 
house keeper is tougher still. 
These are the circumstances ex- 
plored in this new comedy ser- 
ies. 

A new drama series 
'CHARLIE ENDELL ES 
QUIRE" : Charlie Endel! is a 
crook, formerly in the big league 
in the London underworld. Now, 
coming out of prison after seven 
years, he decides to return to his 
native Glasgow to exploit oppor- 
tunities there. 

* 10:20 WIDOWS. Episode 
one: When three men, members 
of* ‘op gang, are killed ac- 
cidentallyas they are about to 
carry out a raid on a security wa- 
gon, their widows decide to do it 
alone and carry out the gang's 
future plans. Le d by the tough 
and determined Dolly Rawlins 
the three women recruit another 
member and set about their (asks 
with ruthless efficiency. 

Tuesday 2 July 

* 8:30 KATE & ALUE 

*9: 10. COVER HER FACE. Roy 
Marsden returns as Detective 
Dalgliesh in Anglia TV’s third 
“■ D - James murder serial. 

“ * 0:20 FEATURE FILM 


cycle on JTV this week 

Wednesday 3 July 


* 8:30 THREE’S COMPANY 

■ 9:10 PLAYING SHAKE 
SPEARE: The distinguished 

Royal Shakespeare Company 
Director, John Barton, works 
with members of the RSC on 
scenes from Shakespeare in a 
series of nine studio workshops. 
Many aspects of Shakespeare’s 
plays are discussed, examined 
and illustrated: language and 
character, irony and ambiguity, 
set speeches and solilioquies. 
Casts include Ben Kingsley, Judi 
Dench, Patrick Stewart, amongst 
other stars from the world- 
renowned company. 

* 10:20 JESSIE: A new detec- 
tive series about a young woman 
called Jessie who is a psychiatr- 
ist and assists the police in solv- 
ing the complicated cases. 

Thursday 4 July 

. Thfl new comedy series 
NO PLACE LIKE HOME": Af- 
ter 24 years of married life 
bringing up their four boisterous 
children, Arthur and Beryl Crab- 
tree feel they have earned some 
reward — like a bit of peace and 
quiet. As one by one their 
grown-up offspring leaves home, 
Arthur's dream of peaceful 
domestic bliss with Bervl looks 
like coming true at last. But the 
children have other ideas and 
Arthur finds out that fatherhood 
can be a life- long sentence with 
no reprieve. 

LAVES 10 FINDER 0F LOST 
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ler North. N-S vulnerable 
7 hen I describe hands 
ved by the Australian pair. 

Burgess, the 


Interest usually lies in their 
bidding whldh is quite In- 
comprehensible until you get 
the general Idea; und even 
then T T^ic sad thing is that 
many countries are tending to 
adopt similar styles. On the 

f i resent deal the main Interest 
ay In the play, but l will 
describe the bidding neverthe- 
less. North openod One Henri 
i of cmir .10 !> and then ■ 

South North 

1H 

I NT 20 

as 33 

43 No 

West led ^5, North's Jack 
held Lho trick, and It was 
clear, or nt any rate likely, 
that the lead was a singleton. 
Smith can llnossc the jack ol 
clubs and discard two hearts 
successfully, but this takes 
him nowhere. Instead, alter 
long thought, he played n 
diamond to the queen at trick 
two. West rutted mid led a 
trump, which was as good ns 
anything. Now tho play was 
simple when the remaining 
trumps divided. 

The Indonesian pair at the 
other table stopped In a parL 
score, so tills was 10 match 
points to Australia. 
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THFattjt7 2 °a F0 , X mys TERY 
mEATRE: A series of 1 3 chill- 
is tales vividly created In the 
finest English manner. Featur- 
ing an international cast of 
well-known guest stars such as 
D®. v, . d Carradine. Susan George, 
Shirley Knight and many more — • 
viewers will chill and thrill to the 
most surprising of surprise end- 
ings. 

Friday 5 July 

"SORRY" ThC C ° medy series 


• 9:10 REMINGTON SHE! 

* »0:20 BERRENGEm 
snlon, glamour and glossprtv 
the background for thisprwj 
live look at a retailing d)ur 
The rich, the powerful, fail 

• (and those who would be) d 
sturf that * * BERRENGB)’ 
dreams arc made of, pr»ii 
I over by family patriarch 
' Borrenger, the strong iM 
tough and ruthless fed 
who's accustomed to ud 
tioned authority over «ra 
including his ' — 
family. 
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■ Hungary i 
( USSR ) . Sochi 1084 


Lukncs 

Agzmnov . 

Black lo move: how ertn 
win ? The obvious 1 . . . Q -. 
ch: 2 Q^.Q. R.:Q; 3 H -. P 
only a draw, while if 1 . . 

R i- P; 2 Q— K3 pins the rook 
Clcorgy Agzamuv. winner ol 
this puzzle, has never com 
peted In the West but „ 
ranked among the world top 
20 on FlDE's In lest list. 
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Cinema Corner 


Reem A. H. Vasin 


AT DOES it feel like when 
a young woman is told that 
she Is dying? What happens to 
that woman when she realises 
that millions of people are 
watching her death on a tele- 
vision screen? What becomes 
: of her when she finds out that 
she is being photographed by 
a camera fitted inside the eye 
of somebody very close to 
her,... a man she has grown 
to love!! 

Shocking? Unsettling? This 

l i, **! e ? r Him "La 

??S rt ^“ Direct" ( meaning 
- death . shown live on the 
screen),; shown last week at 
the French Cultural Centre in 
Amman. 

Based on a science fiction 
novel by David Compton and 
directed by French director 
..Berran Tavernier, the film is 
£ fJJ 1 ‘‘ lyrical" science 
fiction, It does not deal with 
cold; impersonal apparatus, 
electronic . devices,. ■ or weird 
creatures from outer space — 
/ jP sta .® d i - U deals ' with yl- 
pr an 1 1 y enjof lo nal human be- ' 

, 'lnga-wiffn they are most vul- 
• graying (heir most 

iptirnate moments, personal 
feelings and pr |v ate thoughts 
as they face harrowing fate. 

It was actually the aim of 
the director to soften the hard 


La Mort En Direct" 

A sad fiasco of life and death 


tion of the original novel. 
Thus he deliberately chose 
scriptwriter David Rayfiel 
(screenwriter of "Jeremiah 
Johnson and "The Three 
Days of the Condor' ’ ) to " de- 
gadgetize" the atmosphere 
as he technically terms it. 
The result was sheer poetry. 

fill! 1 !. ! cient l i fic of the 

film stops after the first shot 

rm!5 a - mera 18 1,61118 surgically 
ntted in cameraman Roddy’s 

ln f order , 10 the lLt 

Sf ferine, a termi- 

naily in young woman and to 
transmit them live on the TV 
screen for million of people to 
shwe with Catherine he? 
most intimate moments as 
she fqces death,, though the 
programme "Death Watch". 

Catherine is offered a vast 
money in return for 
selling her death". But af- ' 
S' f,*** i***®* the contract she ■ 
iL n “ bl ® t0 g i° thr °ugh with 
• the . agreement. Leaving the 

sswaa- -fWs% 

'^-S-iras 


As their relationship deve- 
lops into love, Roddy feels 
more and more guiitv We 
cannot bear his deceit of 

Sufc! ril ? e . any ,0n 8er. so he 

?whv£ at i y cl0ses h >s eyes 

alw ? ys ren,6in 

open to keep the system 

working) thus disconnecting 

^e c.rcmts in his head and 

blinding himself... thinklna 

Sld y hJ Cr n iCi - 8 his sl8hth * 
J® all °wmg Catherine 

in privacy 

I'tceT** h6r 10 di6 


r tW* Is not the end 
Catherine learns that she ic 

so thauE! C r t0 i <ll ®' ,how and 


Video tops 


Latest arrivals 


country* Roar. UgA 

dfinl Cl i y H Raag lilak I In- 

L?L n * • Alhalai «• .i 


Popular movies 


• History of the World • |»ri. 

r. ! r h ' T Foo,Ioos<! • Por- 
heart S f i ° r , par ' y * Pur l ,le 

S ! beal (,ndia ") 

• Shawarc mi„ „ ar 

Be.Tal7.di. aWraq ,aSn,iah * 


aZ 7 Vlit ° Sh ^> - 


London top 
boxoffice 
films 


Witness — rer»»d| 
$87,922 

The cotton club — mem 
$43,360 

Star man — revenuri 
39,470 

A passage to lit!' 
revenues $27,014 
Falling in love — 
$23,726 

6. Wild gee^.se II - run* 
$21,650 

7. Beverly Hills cop — Klfr 

ues $18,164 . 

8. Carmen - *** 
$18,078 

9. Amadeus 


I HOW many words of four let - 
|hrs or mure can you make 
yfrom the letters shown lieie 1 
Unmaking a word, cnch Iciiei 


uu\ lx.' iisl'iI i Hire mils 
woui niir.; ct'iii.iin ilu 
Idler, ami then* iiiusi 
le.iM one ru lie -Idle i woid 
I lie list No plm.ils. iin | m « 
It'll Winds; no |HO[ifi II.IIIH'N 
I Ol >AA S l\|<( ill 

Wiii iIn ft mil. II \mh ds 

pooil. (S wnuls. exec lie ill 


lath 

liirpc 

lx- at 
in 


Vi 

\ei \ 


— re««^ 
$16,051” , ilH4 
JO. The chain - 
$14,408 

From Cine man Syndicalf 


Chess 


SOLUTION 

Target 


*XB; ZQxR, fl— ft5; 

BXKf 4 QxQ. 


J White ruiyned^stnee 
S®**J?**ww h(s pawn and 
(merges bishop for pawn up. 


Aeon AN VI OM IS}., .ninmie 
aims mi. i atom .iioinisc atone 
eosm iiiniosi min nsia m.ison 
moan moat moist inoiMt-n 
inonisi most mote muse nose 
Hole oast ojten omen omit on- 
set scion smote smna some 
somite mum i, i Mule stuma 
Stone tome lone. 


CRYPTIC SOLUTION 

P-all-s In. B. L-lttlc ent. 13. L-Otto. H. H-ia-ta 


evenmdreseniSaK- “ 

_ But Catherine who ■ hoc'' 


vshe is Desperately fi 


rnc director to soften be hard etihe starts for , her dTaniiv V ? n , n * 

aspects of the sclehUfie, fle- - ^ pining , 


THE JERUSALEM STAR 




• 15* Out-Mms^ul * n * B 4 L-Ittli ena. 13. 

k «■ M’ SSrikV'jtf* tovjt-lsla. IS. 

r Ii' AbiadJu n 5 ' Cll dtfon. 27, L* 

l-VStSy :?r..n.. 

H Oarto.K .. 

jJPlNS. 8 F*i? Xt olBP **. 7.” Unde.’ 


entertainment 


(tlLeeka. SO. Swine. 

(W5T» ' 3 ": 

ta* 41. To-O-U. <S. H-O-lat. «3. Obt-rualva! 

- ll. ® ,00 . mir, «- 3. . with knoba on. 

•M. taaoon aa ol if ,a j 7 * Und »- 10. »-Tooa-S. ... 

-* =^* n ' 10 Outl-IM. «». ime-ot-na. S4. Watar.nlatoi. 

O-rat-l-on. SO, SU-ha-d, SS. 
■*1. Abtifpa. <Q. A. lb's. 


Kambo: First Blood Part II: 

v * olencc 0 nd destruction overwhelrns’^ 

' veteran Diaw^f k n l sl , a,menl in lhe sa * a of the sullefl Vg \ ^ 
Green B?^ ^ y Sylr * s,e ' Stallone. This time, ihekjgjj 
*0 find 0n * a one ' man commando mission. 1 * 

4 ' :Slb^S, n f, ^ mej,icails ' He carries out his « s ?* n 2 : 
f sioiis °? Ue and mass,vc u * e of 8Uflfir !i !e ^ 

* film makes a ? W tf p ^ 8,tering ^yhem. Amid Ihe .nwf?' + c-ri 
v^mchf [nVh® C^wd. shallow site mem on A M 
war (R) Wflf draiw & r 
■ . °8iRt-93 nuns, (excessive violence)* =; \ 


■fn 


* .;\t v ^ l ... b : v : | v •-... ' ,1 "" 
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Jse the same diagram for either the Cryptic or the Easy puzzle] 



ORYPTIC MIZZLE 

ACROSS 

S Win'll tln> Hit'* >mi!;<-n. Lli> 
ii'linU' liiLi-rlur (*■ >1I|||1:*:--I tfi. 2i 
0 Ilnii'UiK llir HlnuiK' Hlli- 
" I .mu’ tililld '• id. ill 

13 I'tir 11 lii'Kliinrr, llm liny is 
Killin' ifn 

14 Wlu-ii niiiKlii in Uh- i-runti. 
hurry (in 

is As 11 trail) 1. llicrp'ii nn iiiiltk- 
riii'ii 1 7 1 

IB Wrlli-M uni- mi the liiiant. In 
1-Trm.ii c7i 

17 Tin* nitiUirliil l’iiiiuv. lay mr 
Ir.'in Hiiiiirwhi-i'i' In Cuiiiiirl-i 
1 Si 

IB D'li’nii'l huVr. nt llrHt. 11 lei imd 
pair ol iroiini'ra i&. 

20 Huiik the liiimlr ! < 0} 

22 Olvi! un thr Hhl-hi hnll-pulni 
(tii 

23 Clvi adxcliecl. 11& will a fellow 
to a itun 161 

25 Cnrd with h warnliiK (71 

27 AflL-rwiirJ4, liavuiR a number 
nn llic aide <7- 

30 Wi-nrinK un unrierK.irnienl 
don (4. 2 1 

31 Wrar a plait, hay 1 0) 

32 Si'cq whfti'a worth h&KKlna 
und haRH iB) 

35 Purl of u course for the Inex- 
perienced I Si 

36 Win the woman not hole out 
urirr what happened? • 5t 

37 For leuthera. Its the belt time 
«7» 

39 From plenty, lake one ip« 
stance <7i 

41 Maybe the hut disc Is In with 
ihe implements 161 

12 LIU ibis out: there's nothin* 
In it (S> 

43 *1 he virus muBL be ordered In 
to be destroyed. That a 
obvious f 0 1 

44 There Is a punctuation mark 
before "The Spanish Officer ” 
*7) 


DOWN 

1 When tho artor coim-s out 
point from tho box (0) 

2 The Ka-aiid-so Is flmirishliiK 1 
(Hi 

3 Able lo be manipulated mid 
very much so H. 6. 2\ 

4 Ail ofl-lhc-buau-n-Lrack rc- 
crention ? i0l 

5 Duwod nnd hurried outstrip 
also (7| 

B Wlinl the barber suvs nflnr 
(hnl ih mm Knillly (4. fli 

7 III the mi n, dn open (4| 

IB Tips lu run In llic polul-lo- 
point (Oi 

11 It's no Rtxxi if you put a 
smaller unantUy in (7J 

12 UcereAKO when llir man Beta 
the money (0 ■ 

IS l-'or llir rJUIeulom cult, thr 
Idiot put on a sword i7i 

21 Think I mean ui turn the 
fifildlor In i7» 

24 Dors it kill by rim will ns I 

ifi. fli 

26 Rem it tied Impartial und didn't 


join in (4. 2. 4| 
28 wr 


Ifrltliur the arlicle. 1 have t» 
be unbiased 1B1 

29 The heading Is on apt one nnd 
will do for the cover (7i 

30 Said unhnpoMv that tie is In 
terrible digs iSj 

32 How the game of tlirowlnv 
rings al a board became 
popular? (6. 2- 

33 In that case, say nothing 
about the temperature 18) 

34 Qa back to Father Hera 

a ulvarlng <7> 

?malnB ridiculously biased 
16) 

40 A pound's been put on the 
garments 14) 

*i.4iSF PUZZLE 

ACROSS 
9 Emotion 171^ 

B Alarming (OJ 
13 Dalsy-llke flower iSl 
14 Furnish (61 


16 FumniM old lundiiii 
prist 1 11 1 7 1 

16 fldul vegetnblr (7i 

17 Hnmll mu rl in- ris'i ibi 
IS Churii«-li’r.Ht1r ii-.iLnri- 

r«n 

20 Di-tween d 11 -.It 11 1 it l 

duwn 161 

22 Aimer 1 0 1 

23 Harsh i0i 
25 PI iimst i7) 

27 Vchmi’I nignurd ip 
rtploiiiigc lii-4> 

30 MiimHi-si. rominonlv 
(fli 

31 1! Uhl y-Hkil loti nil 

32 Cook 1 Si 

36 Clothing Item 1A1 
3B BLudiuni 161 

37 Wrap 1 71 

39 Departing i7> 

4 1 Fashion 1 Si 

42 Bury ifi' 

43 Dancer <9) 

44 Surgical blndr (7i 

DOWN 
1 superior 16. 

2 Woodwind instrumsni 
181 

3 Transistor ill) 

4 Belittle iB) 

fi Useful facility i7i 
B Person present at an 
event 1 101 

7 Peruvian Indian i4i 

10 Occur ifl) 

11 Hasty and auoorflclal 

12 Container for boiling 
water 1S1 

IB The United States i7i 
21 Form of sugar i7» 

24 Suet pudding 17. 4i 
26 Inconceivable Ufli 
28 AWAltlng ifi) 

2fl Kindred <7) 

30 Bicycle part ifll 

32 signal lo awaken ser- 
vicemen (81 

33 Spills i«) 

34 Queens Park . 

London football team 
(7. 

38 Foam (6) 

40. Partly open (41 
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Washington in a dilemma 
over Beirut hostage crisis 


By Dana Adam Schmidt 

Sur Washington Currespiiiulcni 


WASHINGTON — Tim crisis over the 40 
American hostages held by the Shi 1 iles in 
Lebanon and the six hundred or more Le- 
banese. mostly Shias. held by Israel ap- 
pears to have reached stalemate. The Shi- 
ites. represented by Lebanese Minister 
Nabih Bcrri. say they won’t release the 
Americans until the Israelis release all the 
I^cbancse. The Israelis maintain that their 
release or non release of the Lebanese has 
nothing to do with the Americans held by 
the A mal men. And they luntalizingly rel- 
eased 31 Shi ites which the hostage- 
takers scorned as irrelevant. 


An American view 


Were it noi so serious this squabble 
would seem laughable. Rut dangers arc 
building up. noLably American impatience 
and the temptation to try to use force to 
bring about a solution. The United States 
has tried before to use force in Lebanon, 
and it didn't work. I recall the bombard- 
ment carried out by the Eisenhower and 
other warships after Shia terrorists blew 
up the American military headquarters at 
Ihe Beirut airport in 1983 and further at- 
temtps to use force in 1984, The effect 
was merely to escalate. 

Unbelievably Kissinger and some other 
US notables have been calling for more 
use of force. “Bomb that airport into 
obliteration" counselled one television 
personality over the weekend. “That will 
loach them*’. 

But will It? Lei us consider with whom 
we are in conflict and what kind of con- 
flict It is. We are dealing with the Shias, 
representing perhaps 13 per cent of all 
Muslims, who are closely affiliated with 
Iran. The Iranians don’t actually direct 
what the Shi* Ite ' terrorists’ do, but they 
provide the inspiration. 

Without going into the religious origins 
of the Shias let me point out that they 
have a long tradition of being oppressed, 
second- rated, socially and economically 
disadvantaged, and they believe in the re- 


ligious value of martyrdom. Die for Islam 
itml you go to paradise. 

In Lebanon in particular (he Shias have 
long been the downtrodden portion of the 
nation, a relatively small fragment in the 
early thirties when the constitution was 
conceived, but now, thanks to a formid- 
able birthrate, tholargesi religious faction 
in a country ruled on a confessional basis. 
They arc in effect in revolt in Lebanon de- 
manding political economic and social 
rights. 

Apart from that the Shi'ites. all of 
them, in Iran as much as in Lebanon, 
consider themselves at war with America. 
To them America symbolizes all the vices 
— affluent exponents of female ‘libera- 
tion’. consumers of alcohol, practitioners 
of indecent exposure. They see the Middle 
East as somehow under the heel of Ameri- 
can power since British power has 
recccded. If the British were still there in 
the 1 9 th century way they'd be inveighing 
against the British. 

If America strikes back and kills hun- 
dreds of Shi’ltes they will praise Allah, 
for they will believe that the victims have 
given their lives for God. 

So how to deal with them? We must 
turn to Iran, not with threats of violence 
or economic sanctions, but with the will 
to rapprochement. We must make the Ay- 
atollah Khomeini or his successors, 
understand that our ways may differ from 
theirs but we are not Irying to suppress 
them in any way. We will discover that 
the Iranians are not always consumed 
with passion, that they can be very prag- 
matic. 

This is not demeaning. We have found 
ways to rapprochement with the Soviet 
Union and with Communist China. And 
the Iranian Foreign Minister Ali Akbar 
Vellayati has hinted at willingness to res- 
tore gdod contacts with the West. In a 
speech to parliament he said: “The world 
is determined in the diplomatic scene. If 
we are not present it will be determined 
without us. 
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Direct National Dialling for Tele- 
phone Services is now available 
among 20 cities, towns, and vill- 
ages in the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan. 

The following table indicates the 
Area Code of each location. 

City Area Code 



Amman 

Irbid 

Ramth 

Hoson 

SarieJh 

Karak 

Ma'an 

Aqaba 

Jarash 

Mafraq 

Ajlun 

Ajijarah 

Salt, 

Tafileh 

: ,Q. A. Int. Airport 
. Madaba, 

Net el /Madaba 
Jureineh/ Madaba 
‘ Zariqa 
.■ Russeifa • 


06 

02 

02 

02 ■ 

02 

03 

03 

03 

04 ' 

04 

04 

04 

05 

07 

.08 r : 

08 
08 ' 

.08 

'• ' 09 . j . . 

v. 09: : ;; ; ;?; r - • 

Eng. Mohammad Shahid Ismail 
Director General 



VIENNA — Saudi Arabian Crown Prince Abdullah Bln Abdul Aziz duit 
three-day official visit to Austria visited the Spanish Riding Academy, Tuc.sdt 
was presented with a Stallion named Ncapolltano lima. Here he is giving the |J 
first treat (AP wirephoto) 


German film on Pale stir 

i 

BONN (Kuna) — The German role in the 37 -year- old Arab- Israeli conflict fa| 
Illustrated in the documentary “Shadows of the Future” by the young Gcrmt 
ducer Wolfgang Bergman. 

The movie, shown here last Monday during a cultural evening organized by 
South Club, sheds light on the German role concerning the roots of the P( 
question. 

The producer's outlook is based upon a statement by a founding Zionist 
Nahom Goldman, which Insinuates at the role played by German Nazlst rtf 
driving large numbers of European Jews to emigrate to Palestine, which Id 
ulted In a Zionist plot for occupation of Palestine and establishment of a I 
exclusive, Zionist state for the Jews following uprooting the Indigenous lohalj 
the Palestinians. 

The producer pointed out that he had made 18 attempts with German m«j 
other cultural and political Institution to have the film screened but In vain. 


However, German TV’s channel 2 has ultimately approved of showing the 
the forthcoming October late at night. Out of the more than 6 1 million pej 
Germany, only one million Is expected to watch the film owing to late scrceq 


Libya requests 
postponement of 
meeting 

RABAT (Kuna) — Libya requested the 
postponement of the joint supreme leader- 
ship of the Afro- Arab Union, concluded 
between Morocco and Libya in August 
1984, it was learnt here. 

The postponement is believed to be due 
to Libya's pre- occupation with the Orga- 
nization of African Unity's summit con- 
ference, scheduled to be held on 8 July in 
Addis Ababa. 

The supreme leadership meeting be- 
tween Morocco and Libya, which includes 
60 deputies from the two-countries' par- 
liaments, was scheduled to be held 28-29 
June in Rabat. 

Joint manoeuvres 
by GCC states 


MANAMA (KUNA) — Bahrain's Crown 
Prince and Commander in Chief Sheikh 
Hamad Bln Issa A) Khalifa, Wednesday 
affirmed the importance of Joint manoeuv- 
res between the Gulf Co-operation Council 
(GCC) member states. 

The Crown Prince said in a meeting with 
Commander of Kuwait Nava) Force Brlga- 
,dier Habib A1 Mell, that such manoeuvres 
will strengthen the military co-operation 
among the GCC member states. 

Daring the meeting which was attended 
by Bahrain's Chief of Staff Bregadier 
Sheikh Khalifa Bin Hamad AJ Khalifa, the 
Bahraini official said that meetings will 
boost the brotherly relations between those 
states. 


ALECSO ho( 

l 

37 th sessioj 
next montl 


TUNIS ( Kuna) — The executive c 
the Arab League Educational, 
and Scientific Organization l AL 
scheduled to hold its 3 7 ih sesstf 
July in the presence of the Organs 
Director General Dr Mohiuldin Sty 

The council will review the 
General's report on implement® 
ALECSO programmes and its scut 
the period between the 3 6 ih -4' 
sessions in addition to recommel 
of the general conference that war 
December 19 83. in Tunis, includ 
establishment of an Arabization. ? 
lion, and Publication centre. 


The members will follow up I 
blishment of an institute for rehal 
of the handicapped and the Arab< 
adors Council in Pakistan's prfl 1 
create an Arab Cultural Centre in 1 
kistani capital and the cultural H ' 
between ALECSO and the Organii 
African Unity. 

A feasibility study tabled by[ 
on the introduction of computet? 
as a basic subject in the Arab worl®| 
tional curricula will be debated* 
tion to the US withdrawal from 1 -? 
and the Arab body's illiteracy e!i " 


campaigns. 


I 


,- 1 


Other items introduced on W . 
on request of member countries 
Director General include the co- 0 ^ 
agreement between members. 




